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NOTES 


Tue Queen’s Court at Windsor Castle when she received 
addresses from the Lord Mayor and Corporation and other 
bodies, who congratulated Her Majesty on the birth of 
her new great grandson, is a vestige of a very old custom 
whereby costly presents were offered to the Sovereign on 
similar occasions. Indeed a Lord Mayor, who arrived at 
the Palace without some very practical proof of his lovalty 
was not rewarded with that baronetcy which of late years 
has caused the bloody hand of Ulster to become as 
familiar as the upright intel of the oe family. 


Tue Queen will entertain “the Duke and Duchess of 
Connaught during the Cowes week, but it is probable that 
Their Royal Highnesses will occupy one of the outlying 
villas outside Osborne gates, as there is more room for 
their children than in the great house. 


After all, the Kaiser has decided not to go to Good- 
wood, as, owing to other engagements, he cannot possibly 
arrive in England until August 4. As usual he will 
voyage in the ironclad Hohenzollern, which is somewhat 
facetiously termed the Imperial yacht. His Majesty— 
who is not, let it be again repeated, the guest of the 
Queen—will attend two banquets in the splendid Indian 
Room at Osborne, and also some purely family gatherings. 
He himself will give an entertainment on board the 
Hohenzollern, will be féted on the Victoria and Albert, and 
be present at the Squadron dinner at the Castle. The 
Emperor's racing yacht Meteor has arrived, but in such a 
damaged condition, that she had to put into Portsmouth 
for repairs. 





Ir is not generally known that these repairs to the craft 
of foreign potentates are made free of charge by the 
Admiralty, hence Portsmouth for a hospital. 





As usual, Admiral of the Fleet Sir Edmund Commerell, 
V.C., is to be in attendance on the German Emperor 
during his visit. The gallant ex-M.P. is a great favourite 
with the Emperor, and gives him not a little sound advice 
with regard to His Majesty’s navy. 





Tuere was apparently much harmony when the Prince 
of Wales gave away the prizes at Greenwich Hospital 
School, but in reality there is a very bitter feud on hand 
between Captain W. Collins, R.N., Superintendent of the 
establishment, and some of the assistant masters, who 
imagine they have grievances. So far back as May last 
these masters had an interview with Mr. Robertson, Civil 
Lord of the Admiralty, a proceeding which Captain Collins 
in his report describes as ‘subversive of all discipline.’ 





St ANDREWS, N.B. <n Rienacins Mine Hore, THE Links. 
Parties boarded. Special terms to Golfers and Families. W. 
Rusack, Proprietor and Manager. Telephone: 1101. 
*Rusack, St. Andrews.’ 





Telegrams : 


Matters will not end here but probably in the House of 
Commons. 


Tue Duke of York gave away the prizes on the Shafles- 
bury on Tuesday, and spoke with good effect about the 
‘navy trade, but only those who were present could 
appreciate the rare good taste with which he alluded to 
the untimely death of the unfortunate boy Jackson who, 
having fallen on to the gangway, died almost directly 
after the Duke's arrival. It was an incident which shows 
that the Duke’s heart is ‘ in the right place.’ 


Tue Duke of York is to visit the Highlands Society's 
show at Aberdeen on the 25th and 26th inst., and during 
his stay will be the guest of Lord Kintore at Keith Hall, 
a charming but not pretentious country seat. 


A coop deal of nonsense has been talked about the 
Queen’s absence from the garden-party of the Duke and 
Duchess of Coburg and Gotha in the grounds of St. James’s 
Palace. As a matter of fact, Her Majesty is too well 
guarded by vigilant Mr. Charles Fraser and his subordi- 
nates to be in any fear of attempts at assassination ; and 
secondly, the Queen was not present because she was 
seized with temporary indisposition, owing probably to the 
extreme heat. 


Tue Princess of Wales and her daughters, Princesses 
Victoria and Maud will not, as erroneously stated, be at 
Goodwood, but will be at Copenhagen for the celebration 
of the silver wedding of the Crown Prince and Princess of 
Denmark. The Duke of Richmond’s house party will in- 
clude the Prince of Wales, Prince and Princess Christian of 
Schleswig-Holstein, Princess Victoria of Schleswig-Holstein, 
the Duke of Cambridge, Prince and Princess Edward of 
Saxe-Weimar, Lord and Lady Zetland, Lord and Lady 
Howe, Prince Soltykoff, Lord and Lady Alington, and 
Lord Houghton, the ‘boycotted’ Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland, together with many other well-known personages. 
Owing to vehement complaints made justly last year, the 
police supervision will be considerably strengthened. 

Princess Freperica oF Hanover is to occupy the Stud 
House at Hampton Court, vacated by the death of Sir 
Frederick Maude, and the Duke and Duchess of York will 
most likely be installed at Bushey Park House, should the 
Duc de Nemours consent to retire. 


Tuere is a tacit agreement between the British and 
German Governments that in the event of any trouble 
arising from French encroachment in North Africa a 
combined’ marine demonstration should be made. The 
way in which France pushes forward the pretensions of 
Spain is only another illustration of the monkey and the 
chestnuts. 








OURNEMOUTH.—‘ Royat Batu Horet.’—ONLyY HOTEL on 
East Cliff. Patronised by H.R.H. the Prince of Wales. 
Grounds 5 acres, 1000 feet sea-frontage. Due South. 
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Our French correspondent writes : ‘To the great joy of 
those who wish him well, Casimir-Perier continues to be 
excellently served by his enemies. He is the object of 
such frenzied abuse that the absurdity of the charges 
brought against him is patent from their very exaggera- 
tion. No previous President of the Republic has been 
attacked with anything approaching such venomous 
scurrility. MacMahon was soundly hated and suspected 
by the Left of every abomination, but when Gambetta 
said of him that he would have either se soumellre ou se 
démettre, he was given to understand that he had gone too 
far in treating the Chief of the State with such scant 
courtesy. The Opposition to-day places no restraint 
whatever on its utterances. Were its spokesmen so many 
Gambettas this might be very serious. As they are 
merely a pack of débiteurs de boniments, few people listen 
to them except to laugh at them. 





‘Inpeep, their vindictive screeching and yelping is not 
without its uses. Shouting as they are, @ qui mieux mieux, 
that Casimir-Perier is striving towards a tyranny, monar- 
chical, imperial, or dictatorial—they are not very clear as 
to the right epithet—their predictions will be duly falsified 
by events, with the result that even their own partisans 
will be bound to admit that they have proved themselves 
but pinchbeck prophets. Further, by “going for’ the 
President as for a foeman greatly to be feared they are 
lending an importance for good or evil to the Presidency 
which it is most proper it should have in the eyes of the 
nation. They are diligently preparing people for vigorous 
action on the part of Casimir-Perier. In consequence, no 
one will be surprised when he puts his foot down—in a 
way and in a place very different to what ces messicurs de 
la Montagne would have their dupes believe. 





‘Tue election of M. Burdeau to the Presidency of the 
Chamber savours perhaps, at the rate at which we move 
at present, of ancient history, but it has a significance 
which out of France has not been appreciated, I fancy, to 
the full. More than anything else the election is a slap 
in the face for the Socialists. M. Burdeau is the sworn 
enemy of the doctrine, and may be said, indeed, to have 
won his spurs at its expense, As there is not in the entire 
country a greater master of economic science, the followers 
of the too fashionable heresy have come off too ill at his 
hands to do otherwise than hate him as one hates one’s 
worst enemy. In another respect, M. Burdeau is an ideal 
President of the Chamber, for among the bulk of the 
Deputies he enjoys the respect which is rightly accorded 
a man who from a very low station in life—he is the son 
of a Lyons silk-weaver—has risen to power by sheer talent 
and indomitable energy. 





‘Wuite on the subject of economics, I may note that 
we have been treated of late to a surfeit of questions of 
the kind. No doubt they are unpardonably dull. A pro- 
posal to increase the duty on raisins gave the wits of the 
Chamber an opportunity to be mildly funny anent the 
fruits secs of commerce and politics, the brunt of the 
banter being borne by M. Méline, who is slowly but surely 
retiring into an obscurity from which it is to be hoped he 
will never emerge. The debate ended in the Protec- 
tionists @ owlrance receiving a severer rebuff than has been 
dealt them for a long while. This is one of many signs 
that important alterations in our economic régime are to 
be expected in the near future. 


‘You cannot be expected to take a very deep interest 
in the fate of the French taxpayer, but the recent dis- 
cussions on the pains and pleasures of a graduated income 
tax must not be entirely passed over. The speeches of 
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M. Jules Roche and M. Jaurés were the feature of the 
debates. The appearance in the Tribune of the former 
Minister of Commerce is to be taken as indicating his 
return to the political arena, after his having been for a 
time, though most unjustly, under a cloud in connection 
with the Panama scandals. A_ cleverly conducted 
journalistic campaign has accompanied his resurrection. 
The object of this demonstration is to show that M. Roche 
is still mnistrable. It is probable that the next shuffling 
of the cards will see him in power again. M. Jaurés gave 
yet another exhibition of his really splendid eloquence. 
It is most unfortunate that this extremely talented poli. 
tician should have thrown in his lot with the Socialists, 
among whom he is a veritable Triton among the minnows. 


‘Tuar field-day for fiddlers and the nimble-footed, the 
14th July, is to be shorn after all of only a portion of its 
splendour. It is a pity it was ever proposed to dock the 
populace of its pleasures, Paris may mourn for an after- 
noon, but by no manner of means for a month. At the 
same time to suppose the Government acted as it did from 
political motives is hugely ridiculous, and worthy of the 
Radicals, who if they were but half as harebrained as their 
writings and speeches would lead one to suppose would 
all of them be ripe for a lunatic asylum. Their attitude 
in this instance is unusually comic. The 14th July was to 
be made a fast instead of a féte out of respect for the 
memory of the murdered Head of the Republic. ‘In other 
words an act of reverence to Republican institutions was 
intended. Quick as thought the Republican rag-tag and 
bobtail is to the fore with the cry that any compliment of 
the kind is political high treason! Of such is political 
contrariness, irresponsibility and inanity.’ 





Our German Correspondent writes: ‘Germany is 
eelcbrating the seventieth birthday of a man who has 
played an important part in the constitution of the 
German Empire. Rudolph von Bennigsen was born at 
Goettingen on the 10th of July, 1824. Having studied 
jurisprudence in his native town and in Heidelberg, he 
rose to the position of judge in Goettingen. Elected in 
1855 to the Second Chamber of the Hanover Legislature, 
the King refused him the indispensable consent to accept 
the seat the electors had offered him. This refusal was deci- 
sive for his future career. He resigned the office of judge, 
entered Parliament, and while administering the estates 
of the Bennigsen family became intimately acquainted 
with the needs and wishes of the population. 





‘Wien in 1859 exterior complications threatened the 
independence of Germauy, Bennigsen leader of the Liberal 
opposition in Hanover founded, together with men of his 
political creed, the famous National-Verein. The task 
adopted by this well-known association was to propagate 
the belief that the old federal constitution was unable to 
protect Germany and that for this purpose a vigorous 
central power, namely Prussia, was wanting, under whose 
hegemony Germany would take its own affairs in hand. 
Whatever may be alleged against Bennigsen’s later political 
opinions, the fact remains that it was he who with im- 
movable faith in the mission of Prussia, succeeded, with 
the aid of his 30,000 followers distributed in all parts of 
Germany, in rousing enthusiasm in the German tribes 
which won the victories from Spichern to Paris. 


‘We will not underrate Prince Bismarck’s merits with 
regard to the part he took in the foundation of a united 
German Empire, but they do not go far beyond those of a 
man who reaps where he did not sow. It was Bennigsen 
and his National-Verein who, though persecuted and 
hunted down by the reactionary government, sowed and 
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cultivated the Reichsgedanke ever since 1859, It was he 
therefore to whom the Prussian Government applied with 
the request to undertake the two important missions to 
the South-German States and to the camp of Versailles in 
order to discuss and carry out the conditions for the 
German Union. 





‘Tue anarchist mischiefs in France have provoked in 
nearly all the European countries a discussion on the 
opportunity of exceptional measures against these outlaws. 
Public opinion in general and governmental circles 
specially, wish apparently to introduce into the juridical 
machinery new measures for this purpose. The only 
State which shrinks from exceptional legislation is Ger- 
many. The reactionary papers are, it is true, already 
coquetting with the idea of returning to the old “‘Socialisten 
Gesetz,” but this is love’s labour lost. The Governmental 
press declared distinctly that there was not the slightest 
idea of changing the subsisting legislation against Socialists 
or Anarchists. The present laws would be applied with all 
possible severity, but as long as the proposals made for 
struggling against Anarchism were not of a more practical 
or effective nature than those laid before the different 
parliaments or discussed in the press, a modification of the 
laws was out of the question. Lord Salisbury’s Aliens Bill 
consequently did not meet with approval here as its first 
part directed against foreign paupers is believed to conceal 
only a prohibitive measure in favour of national work. 
Perhaps critics would have been less sharp without the 
general belief that the Bill was merely introduced for 
electioneering purposes. 





‘M. Haas, deputy for Metz to the German Reichstag, 
having allowed his son to enter the French army, has by 
an outburst of public indignation been forced to resign 
his seat in Parliament. This is generally considered as 
the best proof that Germanisation is in progress in 
Lorraine. Ten years ago M. Haas’s step would have 
been glorified as a patriotic deed, but since then matters 
have considerably altered. Parliamentary representation 
of Lorraine has become, if not what Germany desires, at 
least supportable, as of the members for Lorraine, five 
German members and two German Socialists (M. Buehl 
and M. Bebel), are now sitting in the Reichstag.’ 





Tue resignation of the Armenian Patriarch affords an 
instructive object-lesson as to the methods and decency 
of the Armenian agitators. His Beatitude is an able and 
enlightened man and an enthusiast for the well-being of 
his compatriots. But he sees that their well-being can 
best be served by loyalty to the Sovereign and all his 
influence, like that of all reputable Armenians, has been 
on the side of law and order. The result has been that 
the disreputable Armenians, who are responsible for the 
agitation so fashionable among English Radicals, have set 
themselves to terrify the Patriarch until his national 
timidity impelled him to resign his precarious position, 
When it is realised that the greater and better part of the 
Porte’s Armenian subjects are perfectly loyal, and that 
Mr. Bryce’s allies scarcely rise above the level of the 
Anarchists for recklessness and infamy, the English 
people may be within a measurable distance of discover- 


ing the Armenian question is in reality no question 
at all, 


Tue Duke of Cambridge is to be congratulated most 
heartily on his outspoken speech at the Mansion House 
concerning the disastrous muddle in connection with 
Christ’s Hospital for which the Charity Commission is 
responsible. Gwydyr House is on its trial just now and 
the indictment is long and serious, On two counts at any 
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rate counsel for the defendants will have no easy task ; 
and those counts are indicated sufficiently by the words 
‘St. Paul’s’ and ‘ Christ’s Hospital.’ 


Lorp Rosesery’s ‘ genial’ refusal of the Lord Mayor's 
invitation to the customary Ministerial dinner, confirms 
the suspicion that the City is henceforth to be boycotted 
systematically by Liberal Governments. The fact that 
the very evening suggested by the Lord Mayor—August 
ist—has been selected by Sir William Harcourt for his 
Consolation Dinner at the hands of the Radical Items, 
proves the value of the Premier’s excuse based upon ‘the 
state of public business. When it is remembered how 
inadequately the Government was represented at the last 
9th of November banquet, it is impossible to doubt the 
existence of a deliberate design to snub the City by an 
ostentatious rejection of its proffered hospitality. The 
Mansion House will do well to spoil the plot by sending 
no further invitations to Downing Street ‘until this 
tyranny be overpast.’ 





‘Tue congenial gloom of a colonial bishopric, as Mr. 
Gilbert’s vicar used to say in 7'he Sorcerer, will be sensibly 
relieved if it is to become the practice of the new Premier 
to send to the colonies for prelates to fill vacant home 
sees. This resource certainly reduces the trouble of 
selection, which may be a recommendation to such a 
Gallio in church matters as Lord Rosebery ; but home 
ecclesiastics waiting for preferment can hardly be expected 
to regard it with enthusiasm. It was tried with success a 
few years ago in the case of Dr. Moorhouse, of Manchester ; 
but it caused a good deal of heart-burning in church circles 
then, and is not likely to be regarded with greater favour 
now. There is surely not such a dearth of priests worthy 
of preferment that it is necessary to seek our bishops at 
the Antipodes. 


Luck has come in the way of the inspired author of J/ 
Christ came to Chicago. Mr. Stead may claim with some 
cogency to have foreshadowed the Labour War in the 
pages of his book, and the result will probably be a second 
boom for that fearful and wonderful work, just as it was 
ceasing to be a nine days’ wonder. But surely Mr. Stead 
would have done far better to have stayed in the West, 
during these critical times, as the special representative 
of Providence. We would have done our best to get on 
without him at home. 





Some of the Welsh names acquired of late by the 
Princesses suffer considerably from the fact that the 
original Welsh characters have been lost. ‘ Buddug,’ for 
example, does not look pretty, but when it is remembered 
that the u is the gentlest possible y sound and the dd is 
a mellifluously soft th then we can see that there is music 
in the word. 








AccorpinG to a telegram from Buenos Ayres received 
yesterday, Jabez Balfour is not to be handed over to justice 
after all. It would be interesting to know how much public 
money has been wasted on his proposed extradition. Surely 
there is an Argentine Minister in London with whom all 
necessary details could have been discussed. 


‘Twat a man whose honour is attacked should slay the 
attacker is conceivable although a crime, but what can 
be more ridiculous than that a man should under the cir- 
cumstances risk being killed himself? We in England 
have given up duelling on the ground of its folly.’ These 
are the sage words of Mr. Labouchere, M.P., who only a 
few years back challenged Mr. (now Sir) Edward Lawson 
to mortal combat after a fracas outside the Beefsteak Club. 











; 
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Perhaps, however, the member for Northampton has the 
Nonconformist Conscience to consider. 





In congratulating Mr. J. M. Barrie on the ‘ double 
event’ of his convalescence and his happy marriage, his 
friends are hoping that the latter cause of felicitation will 
result in his being seen a little more frequently in social 
circles. Mr. Barrie is—or has been hitherto—a very shy 
man, with an almost morbid dread of being ‘lionised’ or 
made the object of special notice. The ‘ interviewer’ has 
found him quite unapproachable, and he shrinks from 
personal advertisement of all kinds with a horror that is 
unhappily rare in these days of blatant self-puffery. 


AN IDLE RUMOUR 
BY THE SUBJECT OF IT 


[It may now be taken for granted that Sir William Harcourt has no 
intention of retiring. —Dazly Chronicle. ] 
Or the woes of my Party I call this the worst, 
And modesty chief of my virtues is reckoned, 
Though they found a successor to William the First, 
Yet they never will find one to William the Second. 
Oh, the Party is blessed in its William the Second ! 


Yes, there's none to succeed me, none worthy a whit— 
For the Party is one that the Fates leave their curse on, 

Since a leader must have knowledge, wisdom and wit, 
And be known for his graces of manner and person. 
(For myself, I have numberless graces of person. ) 


Those who hailed the first William as great in finance, 
Hail the second as greater—I modestly own it— 
Though Goschen may hint with an envious glance 
That without that admission he wouldn’t have known 
it. 
‘But every one else, I should think, must have known it.) 
Though the Conscience that’s spelt with a capital ‘C’ 
Looks for leading and light from the unctuous Fowler, 
When it says he’d hold weight in the balance with me, 
Might I use a vernacular phrase, it’s a ‘ howler,’ 
In the beautiful language of youth, it’s a ‘ howler.’ 


True, our Bannerman’s humour is caustic and fine, 
True, his jokes make you doubt he can be a North 
Briton, 
Yet they’re quite of a different order from mine, 
So carefully chosen and legibly written— 
They're so smart that you’d never suspect they were 
written. 


John is proud of his honesty, yet, as he’ll find, 
In the qualities needed for leadership non est, 

For for leading our Party one wants most a mind 
That’s more fitly described as receptive than honest. 
(I am always called rather receptive than honest.) 


Oh, dream not of Asquith and banish all fear ; 
You have called on your Harcourt, your Harcourt will 
heed you ; 
Though the blood of Kings fits me for being a Peer, 
I’ve decided to stay in the Commons and lead you. 
(After Leeds I must stay in the Commons—and lead 
you.) M. S. 
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AN EVICTED TENANTS BILL 


T seems not impossible that when Sir William 

Harcourt does at last condescend to give the House 
of Commons some information as to the Ministerial 
designs for the arrangement of business, it will be 
discovered that the Opposition has to add one more 
effort to the many it has made during the last eighteen 
months, ‘There is rather more than a chance that 
there will be an effort to pay some instalment of 
the Cabinet’s heavy debt to various sections of its 
followers and notably to the Irish. Some sort of 
Evicted Tenants Bill is talked of as likely to be 
brought in, which the Opposition will be bound to 
resist to the utmost. We need not believe that Minis- 
ters will really endeavour to force it through if they 
are properly met, but they have obvious reasons for 
‘trying it on. Such a measure as the Unionists could 
agree not to oppose would not possibly satisfy the 
Irish of either faction. ‘They must insist upon at least 
the show of the wish to do more, and it will be the 
duty of the Opposition to spare no exertion to prevent 
the show from passing into a reality. It will have to 
see that the Cabinet does not pass the kind of Bill with 
which we are threatened, except by the use of its full 
majority ; and that the whole responsibility of defeat- 
ing an outrageous attack on common honesty is not left 
to the Lords. 

The distinction between the Bill which would, and 
the other which would not, be acceptable is very 
easily stated. If the Cabinet merely wishes to facili- 
tate the return to the still unoccupied farms, of the 
tenants who were foolish enough to be led into incurring 
eviction by the schemers who engineered the Plan of 
Campaign, well and good. We are not aware that 
any of these too-willing victims of a shameful fraud 
are entitled to sympathy. Still, if they can make 
arrangements with their landlords, and no third party 
is to be injured, it may be well to help to remove 
an ugly cause of disturbance from Ireland. ‘The 
release of the three famous Paris funds, which, 
it seems, has at last been achieved, has come 
at a convenient time to facilitate a reasonable 
arrangement. It is now in the power of the Irish 
leaders to supply their dupes with money to com- 
pound for arrears: and restock their farms. But if 
we are to have a Bill which aims at forcibly removing 
the tenants who have taken derelict farms that is quite 
another matter, and if public funds are to be used for 
eny such purpose the audacious proposal must be 
fought to the utmost. ‘This we know is what those 
useful men the Anti-Parnellite members are aiming at, 
and perhaps at something more. It may be taken for 
granted that their wider aims will be aided by 
Mr. Redmond and his handful. It would be 
pleasing to both sections to eject the ‘land-grabber,’ 
and they would have no objection to see the expense 
of the process fall on the taxpayer. Indeed, nothing 
could be more to the taste of both than some form of 
Evicted Tenants Bill which by throwing the burden on 
the revenue would release the Paris Fund once more 
and leave it free to be used this time for election- 
eering purposes. ‘This then is the kind of Bill which 
may very possibly be introduced at the fag end of the 
Session. Its nature has only to be stated to show that 
it must be utterly unacceptable to all who wish to 
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retain some measure of respect for common sense 
and common honesty in the conduct of Irish adminis- 
tration. It is only by a stretch of goodwill and 
by a large concession to the incurable anarchy of 
Ireland that any measure for the relief of the evicted 
tenants can be contemplated at all. They joined 
freely and from pure hope for plunder in a flagrant 
fraud. Under the most favourable circumstances such 
persons are entitled to no help, though it may be 
advisable for business reasons to overlook the fact where 
no harm is done to third parties. But the impudence 
of the proposal to aid them, at the expense of the tax- 
payer and where room must be made for them by 
removing men who have taken their farms under the 
security of the law and have paid their rents, passes all 
bounds. ‘The Opposition would disgrace itself and 
ruin its authority if it did not resist the proposal to 
the full extent of its force. 


MUZZLING MAD DOGS 
Bigger g ce in his presidential message, 


promised the French people liberty tempered by 
government, in the place of licence, the result of a policy 
of laissez faire. The Billat present before the Cham- 
ber, dealing among other matters with the Anarchist 
press, is the first step towards the realisation of this 
salutary programme. ‘The introduction of a measure 
of the kind was inevitable. Equally inevitable was 
the clamour that has arisen over a projet de loi, that 
appears to attack what is perhaps the dearest fetish of 
the century, the right of the publicist to air his 
opinions without let or hindrance. It may be that an 
even higher value is set on this privilege in France than 
in this country. Across the Channel the evil days of 
the Empire are still fresh enough in the memory of the 
nation to cause every attempt to bridle the press to be 
regarded with suspicion. It is intelligible that 
men such as Rochefort and Ranc, who know to their 
cost how hardly the right of plain speech has been 
won, should be quick to fancy it is in danger of 
being whittled away. Yet there is a point which they, 
and those who think with them, seem inclined to over- 
look. The liberty of the Press is of immense moment ; 
but at least as important is the fundamental principle, 
that every act of the citizen, be he journalist or not, 
involves its measure of penal responsibility. No one, 
whatever his vocation, is entitled to claim a freedom of 
action that may result in harm to the State without 
running the risk of punishment proportionate to the 
offence committed. Moreover, it is open to doubt 
whether the assailants of the Bill are actuated by 
motives as pure and as reasonable as they would have 
it appear. ‘The advocates of the measure, on the other 
hand, are inclined we think to exaggerate its probable 
efficaciousness. 

The politicians and journalists who are up in arms 
against the proposed amendment of the law would 
plead with a greater chance of carrying home convic- 
tion to their audience were it certain that their outcry 
was not occasioned in part by the promptings of an 
uneasy conscience or even by considerations of a yet 
lower order. ‘The accredited spokesmen of the hetero- 
geneous party that may be alluded to for convenience’ 
sake as the Extreme Left are not free from the sus- 
picion of having truckled to the monster whose destruc- 
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tion it is intended to compass. Socialist deputies lie 
under the accusation, proffered with more than a 
shadow of proof, of having protected the holders of the 
very opinions which society must stamp out unless it is 
to perish. ‘Then the measureless violence of the French 
Radical Press has done immense injury to the cause of 
law and order. This scandal has reached such a pitch 
that in France to take part in politics is to condemn 
oneself to a voluntary station in a pillory. Far too 
much Parisian journalism is mere mud-throwing. 
Anarchists in search of a scurrilous and vindictive 
indictment of the governing classes need only turn to 
the columns of certain so-called Republican papers. 
That the writers of this sorry stuff should be appre- 
hensive how they will stand when the new law is in 
force is but natural. It is to be feared that they will 
be better off than they are inclined to imagine. The 
present Bill purports to be aimed against the Anarchists, 
and it is at least improbable that it will be so inter- 
preted as to cover the sins of a legitimate Opposition 
that is too prone to resort to illegitimate tactics. 
Public opinion on this matter runs too high for any 
such attempt to be made. For the moment the 
suppression even of virulent criticism of the Govern- 
ment is impossible in France. 

Considered as an honest effort to cope with a well- 
defined and extremely dangerous form of political mania 
the Bill should meet with universal approval. Some 
exception may be taken to that portion of it which 
forbids the publication of reports of Anarchist trials, 
though with difficulty on any higher ground than that 
it constitutes a rebuff of rather dubious utility to the 
curiosity of a sensation-loving public. No one will 
contend that any measures, however stringent, tending 
to stem the promulgation of the Anarchist doctrine can 
be too drastic. ‘The pity is that the French Govern- 
ment may rightly be twitted with closing the stable 
door after the steed has been stolen, though this offence 
dates back of course to a peried anterior to the reign of 
Dupuy and Casimir-Perier. They are only struggling 
with the whirlwind which the laxity of their predecessors 
in office has sown. <A sense of boundless astonishment 
is bred in whoever glances at the papers and pamphlets 
which for years the Anarchist party were allowed to 
issue with comparative impunity. It seems incredible 
that the filtration through the country of such deadly 
poison should ever have been countenanced even to the 
slightest extent. The vast majority of Englishmen 
have no conception probably of the lengths to which 
the denunciation of society was carried in such prints 
say as the Pére Peinard. Almost as little known but 
as astounding and quite as iniquitous are the apologies 
of Anarchism to be found in the writings of such French 
men of letters as Paul Adam, Jean Ajalbert or Octave 
Mirbeau, the latter of whom distinguished himself by a 
glorification of Ravachol. Any fervent defender of the 
unqualified liberty of the Press cannot do_ better 
than devote himself to the study of these various pub- 
lications. It is safe to predict that he will rise 
from their perusal convinced that the action of the 
Dupuy Cabinet is in no way blameworthy, but on the 
contrary to be heartily endorsed. The fact is notorious 
that the more thoughtful of the Anarchists, men, for 
instance, such as Elisée Reclus, while deprecating on 
principle recourse to violence, have foretold that such a 
policy would have the further disadvantage of making 
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all preaching of the doctrine impracticable, with the 
necessary consequence that it must cease to spread. 
This state of things regarded with dread by the author 
of A mon frére le Paysan will be hailed with general 
satisfaction, and should be hurried on by every means 
at hand, 


THE BISLEY MEETING 


T were a sin of omission if the National Observer 
I were to pass over without notice an event of such 
interest and importance as the annual meeting of the 
National Rifle Association at Bisley. But the National 
Observer never commits any sin whatsoever save that 
of beguiling Mr. Le Gallienne into the belief that sober 
earnest is playful jest. Therefore let the motto be in 
medias res, and let it be acted upon without any delay ; 
and let the purpose be simply to give a character 
sketch, so to speak, of the meeting and to remove 
some of the misconceptions upon the subject which 
appear to exist in the popular mind. The first of 
these misunderstandings is to be found in the persistent 
use of the word volunteer. It is of course true that 
volunteers do shoot at Bisley, and that the fact of 
being a volunteer is no sort of disadvantage to a 
man in the ordinary way. It is also true that some 
competitions—the Queen’s Prize, for example—are 
restricted to efficient volunteers; but against this 
is to be placed the fact that from some other 
competitions volunteers are excluded by express rules 
and that, in a great many contests, it does not matter 
a whit whether a man be a volunteer, regular, or 
civilian, black, white or yellow, so long as he can pay 
his entrance fees and discharge a rifle. In fact, Bisley 
is a meeting for all-comers, is indeed a place where 
there is nothing in the world to prevent a Chinaman 
from entering at one of the long range competitions 
and taking a mean advantage over Englishmen by fixing 
his pigtail to his wrist and using it as a support for his 
head. There has been no Chinaman yet, but if there 
were one nobody would be in the least surprised. 

Of the myriad competitions at Bisley three are of 
pre-eminent interest. The climax of the meeting, 
which will not be reached till next week, is the final 
struggle for the (ueen’s Prize; but even the ‘ finish’ of 
that encounter of picked men is not so pretty and 
interesting as the shooting for the Ashburton Shield, 
when all the teams from the public schools, and 
from the schools which call themselves public, are 
down at the firing points together. Nor for ex- 
cellence of shooting, for the exhibition of perfect 
art in the use of delicate weapons, is _ there 
anything in the world comparable to the shooting for 
the Elcho Shield. Here the contest is absolutely 
fascinating. Even at a thousand yards you shall see 
bull’s eye following upon bull’s eye, whatever the weather 
may be, in almost monotonous succession. You shall 
see also the perfection of discipline, for each. of these 
men shoots not for an individual score but for his 
comrades, and each of them does exactly as the coach 
orders, ‘There are no accidents here. No man misses 
the bull’s-eye through any fault of his own for men who 
cannot ‘hold’ are in no sort of request. Everything 
depends upon the coach and the manufacturer of 
ammunition and, barring bad cartridges, it may be said 
that the victory goes to the team which is directed by 
the man who excels all others in judging the allowance 
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which must be made for every puff of gentle air which 
stirs the flags or sends the steaming mirage shimmering 
across the heather from the right hand or from the left. 
And this meeting of the giants is a thing which makes 
one think. Military men of the old school protest that 
there is so much of apparatus in connection with a 
match-rifle that it would be useless in warfare. But, 
as a plain fact, all the indispensable apparatus can be 
carried in a case of less size than that which a Martini 
man carries to the firing points for the Queen’s Prize and, 
beyond that, the Martini man does not carry his own 
ammunition and the match-rifleman does, What is more 
to the point is that there are fifty or sixty men on 
Bisley Common of whom twenty-four are ‘contending 
for the Elcho shield to-day, who could make a reason- 
able certainty of killing a man at a thousand yards or 
even eleven hundred, in a couple of shots. It is impos- 
sible to avoid the reflection that one or two of these 
men, posted on a convenient eminence, could play the 
very mischief among a group of generals on the enemy's 
side and, if it were necessary to choose between facing 
the Brigade of Guards at a thousand yards and facing 
Captain Gibbs and Captain Fremantle, the wise man 
would elect to stand before the professional soldier. 

It is in the development and the encouragement of 
marksmanship of this -kind that the National Rifle 
Association has done its noblest work. And the 
Association, be it remembered, had its origin in private 
and patriotic enterprise and has never received a 
farthing from a grateful country. Tor a long time the 
Army, indeed, spoke contemptuously of the N.R.A. 
and its meetings ; but in time the men who shot at 
Wimbledon convinced the Regular soldiers that there 
was some art in the use of the rifle and that, by skilful 
hands, the mark aimed at might be hit; and now it 
may be said to the credit of the Army, that the 
Bisley Meeting has no more devoted adherents than 
such men as Captains Dutton Hunt, Cowan, Lamb 
and Savile, and Major Bulpett, who have done wonders 
in improving the shooting of the Regulars during the 
past few years. Still it is well that the Association 
should be independent of the Government, for depen- 
dence would mean subjection to the War Office, and 
that would mean ruin. The War Office would assuredly 
invent rules which would be too much for the endurance 
of the man who, in clubbish and regimental camps such 
as those of the Victorias, the London Scottish, the Inns 
of Court, meet one another year after year, and in each 
year strengthen friendships which were close before. 
The War Office would make camp life formal and 
intolerable. Let us be thankful, therefore, that in this 
year of grace the authorities of the Association, with 
the able help of Colonel Mackinnon, have been able to 
establish themselves on a firm basis, and even to start 
the operations of the meeting with a round sum of 
money in hand ; for certain it is that if anything had 
occurred to make Bisley other than it is, a great loss 
to the nation would have been incurred. As matters 
stand now, the New Salamis of the N.R.A. is prosper- 
ous and assured of prosperity in the future. 


THE AMERICAN RAILWAY STRIKE 


TYNHE intervention of President Cleveland in the 
American Railway Strike should have occurred 
sooner, yet at least it cannot be styled half-hearted, 
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Not only do his two proclamations cover the whole area 
of the disturbances, but their language is emphatically 
business-like. A Russian wkase could not outdo the 
definition of those participating in riotous mobs as 
‘ public enemies,’ and the injunction that people who do 
not stay in-doors must expect to be shot has a most 
pleasing simplicity. Better still, the Federal Govern- 
ment has followed up words by deeds, and the noto- 
rious Debs has been laid by the heels. Here again a 
delay has been permitted, ostensibly for the purpose of 
collecting evidence, which might well have been 
avoided. In crises of the sort you should first catch 
your agitator, and reserve for future consideration the 
precise manner in which he is to be served at table. Any- 
how, Debs’s projected journey to New York, with the 
object of raising anarchy in the unprogressive East, has 
been indefinitely postponed. Deprived of his private 
secretary, whom the authorities have been rude enough 
to arrest, and upset by the death of his subordinate 
Burke, perforated by a bayonet, the great man must 
almost feel thankful for the action of the law. At 
least he will not have to deal with those wrong-headed 
employées on the Lake Erie Railway, who have refused 
to strike at all, and other ingrates, who having struck, 
are now returning to work. An old riotmonger must 
know besides that, when disaffection has collapsed at 
headquarters, a general strike, as ordered by the Trades 
on Wednesday, had little chance of success. It came 
too obviously as a counsel of despair, and it implies too 
large an enthusiasm for the cause of labour in the 
abstract to be embraced by that shrewd individual the 
American workman. A certain manifesto, which issued 
from the * Wades Arms’ one night, only to be ignomini- 
ously withdrawn next day, should have warned the 
Trades had they condescended to study history. 

At the same time, the experiences of the past fort- 
night should be inwardly digested by the law-abiding 
throughout the United States. The Labour ‘ boss” is 
autocratic enough in this country, but in America his 
capacities for mischief seem practically unlimited. No 
doubt the strike was actually confined to some ten 
States in the West, but its effects reached the Atlantic 
seaboard through the stoppage of goods, and, more 
particularly, of coal. Again, it is impossible to adduce 
a quarrel more futile in its origin than that begun in 
the Pullman works, which was adopted, nevertheless, by 
interests not in the smallest degree concerned. Added 
to this alarming evidence of the sequacious disposition 
of American artisans comes the circumstance that the 
population at large either remained passive or actively 
sympathised. We have no clue to the exact composi- 
tion of the crowds which have disgraced Chicago, 
but, while Burke presumably had other Irishmen 
at his back, the President's proclamation—most 
significantly — was translated into Polish and 
Bohemian. Clearly order has become none the more 
secure now that the races have ceased to fuse, and the 
worst elements of Slav or Italian society are being 
reproduced across the Atlantic. Still the loss of life 
and property would have been far less had the local 
authorities been better equipped and more resolute to 
act. At the outset the rioters treated them with 
deserved contempt; and had the militia gone over to 
the insurgents, civil war would have been the only 
issue. Even more deplorable seems that pedantic 
regard for State rights which animated more than one 
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Governor, whereby the Hammond blockade flourished 
because troops were not allowed to cross the boundary, 
and assistance from the Federal Government was 
actually deprecated. A popularly elected official 
seldom emerges with credit from a popular commotion, 
but he might, at least, refrain from openly encouraging 
sedition. In fact the reluctance to assume responsibility 
by the provincial executives constitutes, from the 
English standpoint, the gravest feature in the whole 
business. 

Altogether positive remedies would appear urgent, 
since causes no more irritant have before now plunged 
communities into revolution. We do not consider that 
calamity particularly likely to happen, because there 
comes a point at which the saving common sense of the 
American workman will have none of Debs and his 
kind. At the same time, the wastage created by a 
gigantic strike. seasoned with riot, is much to be de- 
plored, especially as the innocent suffer with the guilty. 
There is the temptation, of course, to invoke legislative 
interference, and one Governor has made the hardly 
novel suggestion of compulsory arbitration. But 
there follows the old difficulty, that either the 
surrender of capital must be _ pre-supposed, in 
which case the investigation becomes the purest 
farce, or the utterers of the award must 
be prepared at a pinch, to drive the strikers back to 
work—a thesis which carries its own refutation. We 
doubt, in short, if Parliaments can compose the eternal 
warfare between employers and employed in the New 
World any more than the Old, except by the insane 
process of killing the goose that lays the golden eggs. 
Still it does not follow that because labour problems 
must be left to solve themselves, labour disputes need 
be accompanied by violence and incendiarism. The 
resources of civilisation require strengthening in the 
United States, even if the reproach of reaction be in- 
curred thereby. State rights are too vital a principle 
of the American Constitution, and they form in them- 
selves too valuable a privilege to be abolished 
or even materially modified. But at least they 
should not serve to paralyse the Federal Govern- 
ment, and they will have to be asserted other- 
wise than by Governor Altgeld, of Illinois with his 
Anarchist proclivities. The surest safeguard, however, 
of all would be a material increase of the Army, and we 
rejoice to see that a resolution in that sense already 
lies before the Congress. Whatever blame may be cast 
upon marshals anc police, none can attach to General 
Miles, who did his duty both humanely and thoroughly. 
Unfortunately the Regulars could not be in several 
places at once, and with their absence arrived the mob- 
orator’s brief opportunity. No doubt a Republic, 
whose pride it has been to depart from the ancient 
ways, will be sorely reluctant to adopt the machinery 
of despotism. Still bayonets have their uses, as the 
man Burke discovered, and life under the drill-sergeant 
is preferable to life under Mr. Sovereign, chief of the 
Knights of Labour. 


BETTERMENT 


LTHOUGH it is of course impossible to fore- 
cast the exact tenor of the Report of the 
Lords’ Committee upon Betterment, no one who has 
heard the evidence will expect that their Lordships 
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will pronounce that the principle of betterment is 
absolutely unjust. The expectation will rather be 
that the Report will dwell upon the difficulties 
made manifest by the evidence in the way of success- 
fully and equitably putting the theory into practice. 
It is easy and comparatively free from objection to 
lay down as an axiom that property which, to 
quote the words of the Tower Bridge Bill, ‘ will 
or may be substantially and permanently increased 
in value’ by means of an improvement effected with 
public money, should be subject to a special assess- 
ment. ‘The enhancement of value in this case may 
be viewed in the light of unearned increment 
attributable solely to an outlay of public wealtb. 
It may be granted that no one has a natural right 
to particular benefit arising from public expenditure, 
although in practice it can be seen at once that 
every national and public expenditure does benefit 
certain classes of the community, while other 
classes derive little or no direct advantage from 
it. In many cases it is obvious that special 
benefit arising from public outlay cannot be ap- 
praised and cannot be made subject to assessment. 
But in those cases in which it is possible to appraise it, 
there is in theory little objection on the ground of 
injustice, to requiring a contribution out of the 
enhanced value to be made to the public purse. <A 
particular owner may object that he is quite contented 
with his property as it stands, and does not wish to 
convert it into a source of profit. Such a person may 
not unreasonably argue that he did not ask for the 
improvement to be made, that he objects to being 
bettered against his will, that he has covenanted for 
quiet enjoyment of his property and that he does not 
think he is likely to have it when rival valuers and 
haphazard arbitrators are settling the exact amount 
which they can see their way to extract from his 
pocket. A person imbued with such ideas of individual 
rights is however clearly an anachronism, and incapable 
of appreciating the paternal solicitude of the modern 
Progressive Atdile. It may be assumed that the 
average owner will welcome enhancement of the value 
of his property and will not object to contribute some- 
thing out of the increased value, provided that an 
assessment can be made with reasonable fairness and 
smoothness and without all the worry and expenditure 
attendant upon quasi-legal proceedings. 

It is mainly as to these very conditions that the 
Committee must have failed to find much in 
the evidence which could usefully guide them in 
arriving at an opinion as to whether such conditions 
are possible of attainment. Wherever the experiment 
has been tried, arbitrary lines have been adopted— 
whether areas of assessment be in question or methods 
of arriving at an estimate of enhanced value. The 
evidence of General Viele was not encouraging as to 
the desirability of imitating the system practised in 
New York. Mr. Moulton and the other English 
witnesses laid down various rules which commended 
themselves to their minds, many of them very valuable 
as theoretical suggestions, but almost all wanting the 
seal of success in practice. Moreover, Mr. Moulton 
and those who argued from his standpoint, differed on 
material points, and it would require one of the heaven- 
born arbitrators whom betterment cases are expected 
to call into being to reconcile their differences. The 
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plain truths which emerge from the evidence indicate 
the probability of extremely difficult operations result- 
ing in a most exiguous recompense, except as regards the 
favoured tribe of valuers, arbitrators, and all the camp 
followers who will share the spoils when the principal 
combatants have annihilated each other. ‘The Select 
Committee will probably recognise that unless very 
stringent regulations be drawn up as to arbitrations, 
and every possible care be taken to secure uniformity 
of decision so far as the varying circumstances of each 
case permit, an intolerable situation will arise. Every 
individual case will have to be fought, costs will be 
accumulated consuming the substance of municipal 
authorities and of individuals alike. If the experiment 
is to have a chance of success it is essential to aim 
at approximate uniformity of decision, and this may 
perhaps be attained by arrangements for drawing 
arbitrators in betterment cases from a special panel ; 
by laying down fundamental rules as to valuations and 
procedure, and by publishing official reports of all 
arbitration cases. ‘The Committee may be led to think 
that by some such means the number of arbitrations 
may be reduced to a minimum, and tests provided to 
which every one will have access and which every one can 
understand, as to the elements of enhancement of value 
which will support betterment claims. 

Although the question of worsement was not included 
in the reference to the Committee, it was necessarily 
referred to in the course of the evidence. Recoup- 
ment—or the acquisition of surplus land at its 
present value in the expectation that it will have an 
enhanced value when public improvements have been 
carried out, and that such enhanced value can be placed 
to the credit of the improvement account—was also 
not included in the reference to the Lords’ Committee, 
but, as in the case of worsement, was the subject of 
incidental reference in the evidence. Inherent draw- 
backs attach to recoupment to which unfortunate 
prominence was given when trial was first made of it. 
It may be perfectly true, as one witness declared, that 
recoupment ‘honestly and intelligently applied’ would 
be found to be preferable to betterment, as well as 
more remunerative, but there is an element of specula- 
tion about recoupment which will not recommend it as 
an operation which a public body is well qualified to 
dabble in. Whatever its merits, its early vicissitudes 
may be held to have closed the career of recoupment. 
The Lords’ Committee, in the belief that there is no 
intrinsic injustice in the principle of betterment, may 
be expected to concentrate their recommendations more 
upon the safeguards and precautions which the evidence 
has shown to be required if—-for the first time—the 
principle is to be successfully put in practice. ‘Those 
who have attended the sittings of the Committee are 
well aware that the intellectual appreciation displayed 
by its members of a very intricate problem, and the 
critical and businesslike manner in which they have 
handled the witnesses who have appeared before them, 
justify the inference that useful and practical recom- 
mendations may safely be looked for in their report. 


AMORIS REDINTEGRA TIO 


UMOURS of a rapprochement between Russia 
and Bulgaria have been in the air for some time 
since M. Stambulov’s fall, though they have now first 
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taken definite shape in the columns of the Slobodno 
Slovo, whose declarations are those of M. Stoilov. But 
the reconciliations of nations, unlike those of lovers, 
rarely reach the status quo and never include real 
amnesty. ‘lhe ires of Russia have been too positively 
expressed for forgiving and forgetting to be possible, 
and, though the obligation for past favours, such as 
they were, might have been pardoned, the Jacobsohn 
conspiracies with subornation of assassins have not even 
a humorous retrospect. But as a sense of favours to 
come the Prince of Bulgaria cannot afford to refuse a 
certain show of gratitude. And he has not been 
precipitate in his demands. He has now served the 
Triple Alliance for the traditional septennate without 
obtaining the recognition he claimed as guerdon and, 
now if ever, the time has come to look for it elsewhere. 
And so, by M. Stoilov’s declaration, he puts himself up 
to a kind of Dutch auction. 

But the declaration is not sufficiently uncompro- 
mising to be taken either at Vienna or St. Petersburg 
as more than a warning and an offer, both considerably 
qualified. A sufficient number of home truths on the 
subject of Russia’s inimical antecedents leave it to the 
Czar to make that first advance, which is proverbially 
the most costly to self-esteem. ‘The declaration is no 
declaration, from the lovers’ point of view ; even by the 
less exacting code of nations it is little more than an 
advance on previous vindictive hostility. It contains 
an unmistakeable after-taste of hostility to reassure 
Russia’s enemies inside as well as outside Bulgaria, and 
to explain away the proposed reconciliation when neces- 
sary. ‘The repudiation of the Triple Alliance is such 
an offer of friendship to Russia as would be styled in 
legal parlance ‘ without prejudice’ and will be of none 
effect save for ‘ consideration * received. As to neutra- 
lity in an East European war, it is not for a buffer- 
state to command it, and its safeguarding would 
require a war’on every frontier. Such _protesta- 
tions of repudiation and neutrality are evidently a 
mild sort of ultimatum to the ‘Triple Alliance as to 
the recognition so long denied. ‘The sooner the ‘Triple 
Alliance can satisfy the reasonable demands of Prince 
Ferdinand on this score, the better for them and the 
better for him. <A ‘Tantalus policy has its merits when 
it is not pushed too far, but at last the moment must 
come when desire ungratified becomes despair. Seven 
years are a long period even in the reign of a young 
sovereign, and Prince Ferdinand may readily be 
pardoned the fear that his patience may end by proving 
its own reward. By one interpretation of the much- 
interpreted Treaty of Berlin (an interested interpreta- 
tion no doubt, like the rest of them), a majority of the 
Powers have a perfect right to yield the recognition ; 
and by every interpretation of common sense, any and 
every Power has the right to recognise whom it may 
choose. ‘The scoundrel creations of revolution and 
intrigue have over and over again obtained spontaneous 
recognition at the hands of those now withholding it 
from a Sovereign who unites the rights of grace and 
election. 

No doubt it may be urged that the first step to 
recognition should in this case be taken by the Turkish 
Suzerain, ‘That he has not taken it is due notoriously 
to the pressure brought to bear by the Czar, who has 
remained the sole serious obstacle from the beginning 
to the end of the chapter. Now the Czar may reap the 
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reward of his persistency in the shape of a Bulgarian 
alliance, which his enemies have failed to consolidate by 
a long course of ‘qualified benevolence. Should he 
neglect this opportunity as they neglected theirs, he 
will but place the coping-stone upon the edifice of ill- 
judgment which alienated a people naturally prone to 
be sympathetic. While the fault of the Triple Alliance 
was giving too little, that of Russia has been 
asking too much and displaying an incredible want 
of tact in the asking. Despite M. Stambulov’s 
treachery—which belongs to the secret history of 
modern Europe and has yet to be written—it would 
have been easy to keep Bulgaria under Russia’s virtual 
protectorate. But the days of such possibilities are 
now long since past, and new methods, consistent with 
more modest aspirations, will be necessary before the 
contemplated alliance can begin to take shape. If the 
recognition by the Triple Alliance ran the risk of pro- 
voking Russian invasion, the recognition by Russia 
could provoke no risk more serious than an increased 
ill-humour on the part of those she had dished. The 
idea of this ill-humour leading to hostilities is too 
grotesque to deceive any one of greater intelligence than a 
newspaper correspondent. Practically now the Bulgarian 
alliance is to be had for the asking by either side at the 
price of recognition. Did both care to compete, the 
Triple Alliance would hold the advantage of a tradi- 
tional friendship of seven years’ standing, but past 
friendships are of little avail in the sauve qui peut of 
politics, and Russia could be yet more persuasive by 
recalling ties of blood, by relying on the support of the 
Bulgarian clergy, who, inexplicably enough, are at the 
same time Russophil and schismatic from the Orthodox 
Church, and by utilising the Pope’s natural influence 
over a Popish Prince in the interests of an unnatural 
alliance. But the most welcome will be the speediest 
giver of recognition and, until the Russian reconciliation 
is an accomplished fact, the Prince of Bulgaria may 
yet be saved for the ‘Triple Alliance, who will have 
only themselves to blame if they provoke his reluctant 
hostility. 


BRITANNIA AND VIGILANT 


FYFNHE Clyde fortnight of 1894 will be ever memorable 

in the annals of yachting. First, for the brilliant 
series of victories gained by the Prince of Wales’s 
yacht over the successful defender of the America 
Cup; and secondly, for the unfortunate mishap which 
resulted in the sinking of Valkyrie, which had only 
just made her reappearance in British waters after her 
return from New York, whither she went to try 
conclusions with Vigilant, the crack cutter of the 
United States. That Britannia is the fastest yacht of 
her size afloat must now be universally acknowledged 
Still, there are not wanting critics who incline to the 
opinion that the Herreshoff boat will do better in more. 
windy weather than she has yet encountered. Be that 
as it may, on every occasion that the two boats have 
sailed together, the Watson craft has defeated her 
American opponent. It is true that the wind has been 
southerly on each day’s racing, and that both Mr. 
Willie Jameson and Captain Carter are better ac- 
quainted with the Clyde than either Mr. Nat Herreshoff 
or Captain Haff. But while local knowledge may 
possibly have given the British boat some slight advan- 
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tage, it will not account for the defeat of Vigilant 
five times in succession. That the American repre- 
sentative is a splendidly built yacht will be readily 
admitted, and that she is very cleverly handled 
is the verdict of all yachtsmen whose opinion is 
of any value. But the fact remains, gainsay it who 
will, that Britannia is the better boat of the two; 
indeed Mr. Gould has himself admitted that his ship 
cannot give the Watson cutter three minutes in a fifty 
mile course which is her time allowance according to 
the rules and regulations of the Yacht Racing Associa- 
tion. But to us it hardly seems a question of time 
allowance seeing that only once out of five races has 
Vigilant secured the first gun and then she was 
only one minute ahead while Britannia held the lead 
till the last few miles and only lost it by over zeal on 
the part of her skipper who allowed his vessel to be 
blanketed when rounding the last mark-boat. 

In the Solent regattas we shall have another oppor- 
tunity of seeing what may be described as a pitched 
battle between Britannia and Vigilant, since the 
Prince of Wales and Mr. Gould have agreed to sail 
a match for a special cup to be provided by the loser ; 
the race to be over the Queen’s course of the Royal 
Yacht Squadron, Cowes, on the 4th of August. While 
the conditions of the contest give it a more recognised 
international character than the races on the Clyde, 
still, as a matter of fact, the only difference between the 
two will be the change of venue, since, owing to 
the unfortunate occurrence which made it impossible 
for either Valkyrie or Satanita to put in an 
appearance against Vigilan/, all her racing has been 
done against a single opponent, and thus the car- 
dinal rule of international racing has been observed 
throughout all the matches on the Clyde. Had it 
been otherwise, and were Vigilant to win the fixed 
match at Cowes, it is not at all improbable that some 
yachtsmen on the other side of the Atlantic would be 
under the impression that their representative had won 
the international contest and secured the Prince of 
Wales’s prize. The loss of Valkyrie will rob the 
southern racing of much of its interest, but there is 
little hope that both British vessels would have beaten 
the American. Valkyrie was, perhaps, faster in stays 
than either Vigilant or Britannia; but Mr. Gould’s 
vessel fore-reaches faster than Valkyrie did, while 
going to windward there is always the centre-board to 
contend with, and in a hard blow no doubt it gives a 
decided advantage. The question whether Britannia 
is or is not a faster boat than Lord Dunraven’s 
last ship was set at rest before the fatal collision. 
Britannia gave the America Cup challenger a 
beating on two successive occasions and proved her 
superiority over the sister ship. What would have 
been the result had Lord Dunraven not altered his 
boat it is impossible to say, and for the matter of that 
it is quite within the bounds of probability that had 
Valkyrie sailed on the other side in the same trim 
as before she crossed the Atlantic she would have 
returned to England with the America Cup, since 
without doubt she was a faster boat than Britannia 
last year. While then we sympathise with Lord Dun- 
raven over the loss of his beautiful craft, we cannot 
say that we had any hope of her beating Vigilant 
after the falling off shown in her races with 
Britannia, 
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SPLITTING AUSTRALIAN BANK DEPOSITS 


\ E have received the prospectus of a scheme for the 

conversion of Australian Bank Deposit Receipts 
into three classes of stocks which the promoters expect to 
be more marketa dle than the existing receipts which were 
given to depositors under the reconstruction of the banks 
concerned. We will say at once that the scheme is most 
ingenious and must have involved immense thought and 
labour on the part of Mr. Faithfull Begg, a well-known 
member of the Stock Exchange with Scotch and Colonial 
connections, to whom it is understood to be due. It errs, 
however, in our opinion in being far too complicated for 
the comprehension of the average investor, while some of 
the advantages claimed for it depend upon calculations 
which start from an unreliable basis. The intention is to 
deal with the deposit receipts of the five following banks 
—the Australian Joint Stock Bank, Bank of Victoria, 
Commercial Bank of Australia, London Bank of Australia, 
and the National Bank of Australasia. It is proposed to 
accept tenders in these five banks, all of which were re- 
constructed last year, to an aggregate amount of £2,000,000 
but made up of unequal sums—namely, £500,000 in the 
first, third, and fourth, and £250,000 in the second and 
fifth, in the order above given. The following table may 
be of interest as showing the total deposits in each bank 
at the date of failure, the amount of British Deposits, and 
the amount of deposit receipts to be received under the 
scheme : 


, P = 
Votal British Amount no 


deposit. deposit, invited for 
conversion, 
£ k £ 

\ustralian Joint Stock Bank . 9,470,129 ... 3,556,000 ... 500,000 
Bank of Victoria : . . 6,420,988 ... 1,300,000 ... 250,c0o 
Commercial Bank of Australia . 8,475,161 ... 5,100,000 .., 500,000 
London Bank of Australia . 6,013,464 ... 3,000,000 .., 500,000 
National Bank of Australasia . 8,566,921 ... 1,305,000 .., 250,000 


The deposit receipts issued to depositors under the 
reconstructions all bear 4) per cent. interest, but the 
eapital is repayable at various dates in different amounts. 
Consequently the proposal is to lump the deposits in the 
five banks altogether, and convert them into three stocks 
for which the security would be the same, ‘That is to 
say, the assignee of a depositor in the National Bank of 
Australasia, who is believed to be practically sure of 
getting 20s, in the £, will in the conversion stand on the 
same footing as the assignee of a depositor in the Com- 
mercial Bank of Australia, whose prospects are not 
considered so good. The promoters of the scheme can 
only make a very rough estimate of the respective merits 
of the five banks, and here seems to lie one great objec- 
tion ; for we cannot conceive a holder of deposit receipts 
in the National Bank of Australasia pooling his interests 
with some of the others. This has apparently been recog- 
nised, and some allowance has been made to the depositors 
who hand in their receipts for conversion. Whether the 
allowance is sufficient we do not pretend to say. Before 
going further it will be well to show the nature of the 
stocks to be created, which will be best explained by 
another table : 


For each 20s. of Deposit Receipts and fro 
vata for smaller amounts, 





‘ 
Reversionary 


Charge Charge Stoshentied 

Stock. a Sa 
Australian Joint Stock Bank . 10s. 6d .. 63, « 35 6d. 
Bank of Victoria 108. 60. 4s OR acs = OG 
Commercial Bank of Australia . 10s, — ao * 
London Bank of Australia > 2.8. a Oh ue 6M CO, 


National Bank of Australasia . 12s. ‘oo :. aa 
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This, then, is the scheme, and it is evident that the 
last-named bank is considered safer than the rest. But it 
is not the existing depositors who are the main object of 
consideration : it is the general body of investors who, it 
is supposed, will come and buy these splits. If the public 
does not want them, they will be no more marketable than 
the present deposit receipts, and the whole reason of their 
creation vanishes. We understand that the man who 
brings in his receipts for conversion receives the three 
stocks in exchange in the proportions already mentioned, 
that the holder of £1000 of receipts in the fifth bank 
gets £000 of first charge stock, while a similar holder in 
the third bank only gets £500 of first charge stock, 
Between these two individuals, therefore, their respective 
rights may be maintained. But the subsequent purchaser 
on whom the scheme relies will buy the first charge stock 
as an aggregation of the merits of all five banks without 
any distinction! Will he be inclined to do so in that 
case, or still Jess in the case of the second charge? We 
ought perhaps to have mentioned that the whole of the 
44 per cent. interest received from the banks on the 
deposit receipts will be held by trustees, and from it will 
be paid first the 4 per cent. on the first charge, next the 
41 per cent. on the second charge, and lastly, any balance 
will go to the reversionary stock. A similar priority as to 
capital will be observed, and as the capital instalments of 
the deposit receipts are returned by the banks, the first 
and second charges will be drawn for redemption at par 
or bought in the market if under par. The author of the 
scheme suggests that the reversionary stock may eventually 
receive more than 20s. in the £ if the first charge can 
be purchased at a discount, but unless the banks fail to 
keep their promises of repayment, we see no chance of 
such an event; and if, on the other hand, the banks do 
not repay their deposits in full, then there will not be 
much value for the reversionary stock. We are glad to 
notice that the scheme does not increase the nominal 
capital of the deposits, as in other cases of conversion 
carried out by the Stock Conversion and Investment Trust. 
But when it is remembered that 1} per cent. is to be 
deducted from the capital value of the deposits to cover 
the cost of the conversion operation, while | per cent. will 
be further deducted annually for expenses from the interest 
paid by the banks, we scarcely see that much advantage 
will accrue to those who buy the converted stocks in 
preference to the existing receipts. As to the enhanced 
saleableness of the deposit receipts, the proof of the 
pudding will be in the eating. 


THE GAVERIGAN PAPERS 


| Being the Family Memoirs and Recollections of Three Generations during 
the XVIIIth and XIXth Centuries. Compiled and Selected from the 
Documents bequeathed to him for that Purpose by their unworthy 
Offspring, Harold Gaverigan. ] 


X, OF THE CHEVALIER DE SAINT GEORGES, HIS COURT AT ROME, 
AND HIS COURTESY TO ENGLISH VISITORS 


HANCING to visit Rome in the spring of the year 
1721 (my ancestor Charles Stuart Gaverigan wrote) 

in the company of my friend William Evelyn, with whom 
I made the grand tour, my first thought was naturally to 
present my letters at the Court of the exiled Sovereign. 
In this design I found little encouragement from my com- 
panion, whose father, having forsaken the traditions of his 
family and embraced the Whig heresy, had enjoined him 
strictly to shun the society of the Chevalier and that of his 
dependants, as he would the foul fiend himself. Chance 
however so ordered it that we first paid our devoirs to 
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the Chevalier together, the which came about on this wise. 
On our arrival at Rome we learned that His Majesty was 
then absent on a sporting expedition at some distance 
from the capital, and I accordingly delayed perforce to 
hand in my letters of recommendation until he should 
return, In the meanwhile, we occupied ourselves in view- 
ing the antiquities of the place, in which occupation we 
received much assistance and no little entertainment from 
an English gentleman, who proved very knowing in this 
kind of learning. His name was Dr. Cooper, a priest of 
the Church of England, whom we suspected not to be of 
the Chevalier’s retinue, but took for a curious traveller 
like ourselves. He made us the compliment to invite us 
to Divine service on Easter Day in the palace of the 
Chevalier, whereat we marvelled not a little and were at 
the first fain to discern a jest in his language, for it is 
notorious that no worship is ever tolerated at Rome, save 
according to the Romish rite. We learned, however, that 
our King had obtained from the Pope a special licence in 
this respect, in the interest of his English domesticks and 
that of English travellers. This dispensation is little 
known in England, where only such lying rumours as are 
to the discredit of the Chevalier find currency; and 
William Evelyn vowed that he should have remained of 
Saint Thomas his belief, had he not himself been a witness 
of this, the which caused him to note his own wonder 
amongst the greatest wonders at Rome. 

Accordingly, it was on Easter Sunday that we first made 
an entry into the Chevalier’s house; but we saw him not 
until the morrow, for he was engaged with the celebration 
of the festival after the rites of his own Church. On the 
morrow, however, as we were taking the air in one of the 
public parks, we met on a sudden, face to face, with the 
King, his Queen, and Court. As I had not yet been 
formally presented, I dared not hope that he would speak 
with me, for it was not to be supposed that he should 
recognise me, or know of my fervent devotion to his cause , 
until he should hear my name. Common politeness, how- 
ever, obliged us to stand aside in the alley, as others did, 
to let the royal party pass by. I felt, in the instant of His 
Majesty's approach, a strange convulsion of body and mind, 
such as I never was sensible of before, and even my young 
Whig companion was not unmoved. My soul was filled 
with many sad thoughts of the misfortunes so nobly borne 
by this gracious gentleman and his family. I was, how- 
ever, sufficiently master of myself to make an humble salute 
to my Sovereign, and he returned it with a smile which 
changed the sedateness of his demeanour into a very 
gracious countenance. So soon as they had passed, my 
friend and I turned off into another alley, to reason at 
leisure over our several observations. Presently we en- 
countered Dr. Cooper, and, after we had made some turns 
with him, the same company came again in our way, 
Being grown somewhat bolder, I resolved to let them pass 
as before, in order to take a fuller view of Their Majesties. 
When they came up to us, the Chevalier stood and spoke 
a word to the Doctor, whom he asked whether we were 
English gentlemen ; whereupon the Doctor, having first 
obtained leave from His Majesty, presented us. The King 
was very gracious, and said that the name of my family 
was very dear to him, and he added that he had a house 
where English gentlemen were always welcome. He 
added a general invitation to us to visit him while he stayed 
in town, and we were desired to use his palace as our own. 

Accordingly we made a visit at the Chevalier’s house 
next day in order to return for the many civilities which 
had been lavished upon us. Mr. William Evelyn was at 
the first disinclined to accompany me, alleging his father’s 
injunctions to the contrary, but it needed no great persua- 
sion to point out that it were a breach of manners not to 
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acknowledge so gracious a treatment coming from so high 
a quarter. On our arrival we were welcomed with an 
overwhelming consideration. My companion, with what 
I considered an excess of compunction, would have it 
that His Majesty should understand that he came not as 
an adherent, but King James very readily set him at his 
ease, saying that nothing could obliterate from his 
memory the constant devotion shown toward the Royal 
House by my friend’s ancestry, and notably by his 
grandfather, who had fought for King Charles the 
Martyr during the Rebellion. ‘And,’ he added, ‘if your 
father, sir, had been of an age, before your grandfather's 
death, to learn his principles, there had been little danger 
of his taking the party against the rights of a Stuart.’ 
The Chevalier then observed how far the prejudices of 
education and wrong notions of infancy are apt to carry 
people from the path of their ancestry. He discoursed 
in no dogmatic way upon all manner of topics, referring 
not only to his own affairs but to the doleful condition 
of finance in England, to subjects of polite letters as 
well English as French and Italian, and to the many 
antiquities and scenes of historical interest to be visited 
in Rome. These agreeable discourses were only dis- 
turbed when word was brought that dinner was served, 
whereupon we endeavoured all we could to withdraw, but 
there was no possibility for it after the Chevalier had 
made us the compliment of pressing us to remain. 

It is his habit to entertain regularly every day a 
number of the English at Rome as well as persons of 
the high Roman nobility. His table is generously but 
not extravagantly supplied, and I took notice that His 
Majesty preferred always to eat of the English dishes, 
making his meal chiefly of roast beef and what we 
call Devonshire pie. During the repast, he drank 
nothing but of English March beer, the which he 
procureth from Leghorn and preferreth to the best 
wine. During the dessert, he drinketh his glass of 
champagne with heartiness, carrying healths to his 
friends in England in so gracious a manner that even 
a Whig could scarce refuse to join him. My young friend, 
Evelyn, however, took the freedom to reply that, as he 
presumed our host meant his own friends, he would not 
take it ill that his guests should mean theirs. ‘I assure 
you, sir,’ said the Chevalier, ‘that the friends you mean 
can have no great share of prosperity till they become 
mine: therefore, here’s prosperity to yours and mine. 
After dinner, we were taken to see the young Prince of 
Wales, a vigorous and beautiful babe, in whom the Queen 
evidently took great pride. I hastened to kneel down 
and kiss the child’s hand, but my companion required 
much pressing to do the same, and I am convinced that it 
was only out of gallantry to the Royal mother that at 
the last he was persuaded to do it. Her Majesty laughed 
heartily and said she did not question but that the day 
would come that we should not be sorry to have made 
so early an acquaintance with her son. Whereupon 
William Evelyn was so polite as to say that being her 
son, the Prince could not miss being happy and good. When 
we had taken our leave, he told me that he was much taken 
with the frankness and dignity of him he called the 
Pretender, and that were he not the Pretender he should 
like the man very well. Indeed I think that were my 
young friend constrained to remain in the Chevalier’s 
society a few weeks longer he would almost be persuaded 
to become a Jacobite. Such is the hereditary charm of 
the Chevalier that few there are who can resist it, and as 
for myself I confess that my principles have been greatly 
strengthened and my enthusiasm kindled anew by the 
high privilege that hath been accorded me of frequenting 
His Majesty’s person even for so short a space of time. 
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MEXICO—II 


When the smell of the lilies and the orange-flowers cometh upon the 
dew to thy nostrils, and the first light breaks over the hills of Mitla, 
thou shalt lift up thy heart and go forth into the morning, and bless thy 
Gods that thou art upon the earth, even in Mexico. 


FROM MY WINDOW—(continued) 


T is singular to note that while the mass of life in the 
street below grows perceptibly from hour to hour until 
noon—when the light which I first saw in the morning 
has crept across the street and invaded my baleony—there 
is no perceptible increase in the rapidity of that life. 
Indeed, it is brisker in the early morning than at noon, 
and then it keeps declining in rate until the very late 
afternoon. I think I could almost tell the time of day 
now by looking at the street below me, even if I had not 
the sun to guide me ; and, in fact, it is more my guide 
than anything else, for, by some irony or pleasant fate, my 
watch has not ticked since I stepped off the train at the 
Mexican National Station. If I want to know generally 
how the time goes I watch, as I said, the life and the 
ever-narrowing belt of black in the street below, which 
marks the passage of the sun unti] it stares in insolently 
at my window, and I find the need to set the door ajar 
which opens into the patio, and be, as it were, between 
the cellar and the sky. Then, too, for a portion of the 
day I could tell the time by the birds which sing upon 
the church wall and the little family of pigeons which 
come and preen and poise at a certain hour every 
morning. 

This street and myself have grown so familiar that I 
seem to have a proprietary in all who come and go in it; 
and at times it appears to talk back to me. The peons 
who sit below upon the kerbstone and make bouquets— 
beautifully, too—in the early morning, seem making them 
for me, and when they shift in the afternoon to where the 
belt of shadow has shifted also upon the other side, and 
look up at my window, I feel an acute interest in the 
success of their day’s work. I am very friendly with 
them, for do they not afford me pleasure and interest, who 
give them nothing in return? We shall never know each 
other better. Just as well perhaps. There is a distance 
which is friendlier than rubbing shoulder to shoulder, and 
I should prefer to house myself with the peon of Mexico 
not oftener than perhaps one day in the year, and that 
St. John’s, when the country is one vast bath and there is 
a pause in the water-supply ; for upon that day all men 
wash. Yet sometimes my soul is cheered when I look 
down into the street and see some stray citizen of Indian 
blood or mixed, as the case may be—generally a lady, 
stepping softly to her home, with shining face and loosened 
hair—if the hair happens to be very fine—and one must 
admit that there is a deal of fine hair to be seen in Mexico, 
even from my window, which is not in the usual way of 
travel to the baths. If the face is ugly and the hair poor, 
the black reboso cowls it; if the face is fair and the hair 
fine, the reboso falls loose, for vanity is not only of the 
Saxon. 

In what a world of ways are the zarape and reboso used ! 
For although my street leads not to the market, the tienda 
or the pulqueria, I have seen these many-coloured robes as 
variously filled as Noah’s Ark. Within half an hour this 
morning at ten o'clock there passed natives wearing at 
different points of their persons these useful things, filled 
with, in one instance alittle porker ; another holds a fighting- 
cock, another an olla of pulque, another a baby clothed 
innocently about the neck, another a bundle of sticks, 
another fruits and vegetables, another a fat child borne 
by a little lame girl. 

They are most expressive apparel. It has given me 
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a thrill at night, looking down into the street, to see 
a tall Mexican sliding by, with his high-peaked sombrero 
pulled low over his ears and eyes, his zarape floating 
across his left shoulder and muffling up his face almost 
to the eyes, like some dark figure out of romance, whose 
soul has the shadow of dark deeds. One need not 
slander the Mexican very much if the hands are put back 
a little on the clock of Time, and one ventures the state- 
ment that these romances, touched off with dagger and 
blood, are not impossible. Indeed, when I see with 
what calmness the newspaper, published almost beneath 
my window, announces that some poor wretch has been 
gashed and hustled into a ditch, I am scarcely sure that 
the gloomy zarape is not, after all, a sign of sombre possi- 
bilities even now. Mexico has not law and order of a very 
vigilant kind, I presume; but you cannot flush from the 
veins of a people, all of a sudden, the touch of desperate- 
ness which inevitably comes from constant wars and 
revolutions. 

Aud yet, how peaceful and gentle it looks from 
my window to-day! At eleven o'clock this morning 
a troop of splendid cavalry—at least the horses were 
splendid, more buxom than the men—swept by the 
end of my street along Independencia, following the 
funeral-car of a comrade. I say ‘ funeral-car’ advisedly, 
for they have interpreted the thing literally here. 
That dear foible of street-cars, which has made Mexico 
City the best connected city in the world, has extended 
even to funeral processions; for here you see, instead of 
hearses and gun-carriage, your gentleman departing this 
life carried to his last resting-place upon a black-draped 
street-car. I do not know how cheap it is, and it is not 
pretty, but every country has its foibles, and the ride is 
easy, and the car has the right of way. But it must not 
be thought that the effect is one of a hurry hugger-mugger 
to the burial-ground; for here, as in many continental 
countries, they pay respect to the dead by the uplifting 
of the hat as the car passes, and—it may be—say a pass- 
ing prayer for the departed soul. The Anglo-Saxon has 
not the romance in him to give that little dramatic touch 
to the end of life which it is his custom to show to the 
naked entrance. 

I used the word ‘ romance’ advisedly too ; for it seems 
to me that every courtesy of life is a touch of romance— 
is a little gift of the imagination—which lifts above the 
utter commonness the routine of our lives. Let us praise, 
if we will, the bluff Anglo-Saxon, He goes forth, he fights, 
and he conquers; and Mr. Thomas Hardy’s heroine shall 
say of him, ‘ He was a good man and he done good things.’ 
But how much more charming we should be, if we added 
to our reputation as a people who keep their word, and, in 
the slang of the street, ‘ Never go back on our mothers,’ 
that flavour of courtesy and politeness, that genuine infu- 
sion of romance into the daily life, found in Latin 
countries—and this is Latin, at the bottom—which just 
saves the common people in these countries, poverty- 
stricken and bedraggled as they are, from being quite 
impossible. 

I cannot quite describe the thrill I had when I met 
in my street below here a Mexican gentleman with 
whom I had travelled abroad. With an indescribable 
courtesy he threw his arm about me, patted my shoulder, 
and welcomed me, in his soft, insinuating voice, to 
his country—and his home. Elsewhere I shall describe 
it, a day spent in that good Mexican home, with its 
charm of music, of voice, of cool patio, and saloon 
and tower, and its delicious food, which | approached 
with apprehension, and dreamed of afterwards with 
delight. 

How near may we be to things, and yet not know them, 
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and how, after all, may our imagination be trusted! Here 
have I for days and days sat and looked out upon the 
grim and shattered church wall and stately dome, beautiful 
in its moss-grown, ragged symmetry, imagining many 
things about it, and yet not knowing—not knowing that 
this, beneath which the body of Cortez lay for many years, 
is that celebrated church of San Francisco. I did not 
know that it was the most celebrated church in this 
mountain-girt city, save, perhaps, the church of Santa 
Domingo, painfully sacred tothe auto da fé. It only lifted 
to me the grim solidity of its towers, and the loving pro- 
portion of its dome ; yet somehow, it appealeJ—as things 
appeal, we know not by what direction or contrivance. 
But only a few hours ago, as I wandered out into another 
street, did I become aware that this church in the very 
core and heart of the capital was a spot, a building, as 
notable iin history as the cathedral itself; or even the 
church of Guadalupe, with the miraculous fountain, and 
the tilma on which you shall see, if you are of the 
eminently faithful, the face of the Virgin. And what an 
ache it gives the heart, to see places which once were 
sacred to art and religion despoiled and dispossessed, by a 
harsh democracy, by a military in strife with the church 
and fearing it. Yet my imagination refuses to conceive that 
two Protestant congregations are worshipping in the old 
San Francisco. I cannot look upon it differently from 
yesterday. It is the same to me, and the birds on its 
broken buttress still pipe me a mass and not one of Watts’s 
hymns. 

It is singular to know that in front of this old church, 
which no good member of the faithful has bought up for 
the benefit of its communion, there is being built a Roman 
Catholic Church, on a portion of the very ground which 
belonged to it. Once it had immense wide gardens and 
yards and a monastery, but now you may walk all around 
it, and, save in one spot, see nothing of it, so closed in is 
it by buildings of commerce and houses. This very street 
beneath me was cut through its domains, as was, far over, 
the Calle de Independencia. 

You must go to the tower of the cathedral or the roof 
of the School of Mines to see properly this noble archi- 
tectural relic and despoiled piece of art. This thing had 
not been possible, and many things had not been possible 
in Mexico, were not the majority of the people so unfit 
and so unwilling to judge for themselves what is wise and 
right. Yet they are tolerably contented : people who are 
not ambitious live the easier lives. 

It is little that my gossip can touch the matter one way 
or the other. I am but an impressionist after all, saying 
my say without fear or feeling, and having no axe to grind. 
If I wander a little from my real theme, it is but for a 
moment. I come back—and must come back—to the 
people, and Mexico from my window. 

I shall soon forget the arts and devices of government, 
and the sorrow of the country’s history wili grow less as 
the miles increase between me and this land of romance. 
But the streets, the markets, the homes, the idle beggars 
lounging in the sun, the donkey-drivers, the loiterers in 
the plaza, the Anglomaniacs in the Paséo, the naked 
cherubs in the lanes, the workers in brass and tin, the 
idle-faced housewife making tortillas in the shadow of her 
doorway, the rogues of conductors on the trams, insolent 
with an exquisite courtesy, the sun-baked booths with 
their dulces and cool, seductive drinks, the busy arcades 
where you can buy anything from a murdering horse-bit 
to a sword-stick, the sad-eyed, furtive priests, and the 
chocolate, than which man never drank better—all these 
and much else have gone to the windowed attics of my 
memory. 

Gitbert PARKER, 
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THE RECENT SALES 


OT very long ago it used to be said that only cart- 
horses and racehorses repaid their breeder for the 
trouble of rearing them. There is money in the market 
still for good horseflesh ; but we are not at all sure that 
if all the money spent on thoroughbred studs in a single 
year were counted, the returns of the yearling sales would 
show a proper margin of profit. On the other hand, Mr. 
Burdett Coutts and Mr. Livesey have proved that they can 
get a fair percentage from their hackneys, and Mr. Blunt’s 
Arabs are not reared at a loss. It is difficult to find an 
altogether satisfactory explanation of the fall in the price 
of a yearling racehorse. The market is overstocked, it is 
true, but that does not account for the fact that one stud 
does quite handsomely, while another does not pay for the 
hay it has used in a year. There has been too much 
gambling in the offspring of such sires as St. Simon—sires 
whose progeny are not at all uniformly excellent : and the 
value of some stallions’ services has reached an inflated 
figure. We may roughly put down the recent bad markets 
to the state of trade and the excessive zeal of the age which 
runs after what it chooses to account fashionable and 
neglects to weigh the cost. One man buys only colts and 
fillies of the most aristocratic parentage, and in the end 
finds his reward to be but disappointment and a tightening 
of the purse-strings ; while another who buys with discre- 
tion lights upon a good horse and spoils the market by 
charging an exorbitant price for the offspring of his horse 
and of mares he has chosen with insufficient care. When 
one considers in addition that the modern racehorse lives a 
life as unhealthy as the life of a modern woman whose single 
quest is excitement, and is therefore unfitted to beget a race 
which shall be not less sturdy than speedy, one is driven to 
take refuge in the theory of over-development and over- 
specialisation. We are not of the extremists who hold 
that the racehorse must be constructed, so to speak, over 
again from the beginning: by mating Arab sires of pure 
descent with good half-bred mares, and breeding on and on 
until a true and new racehorse is evolved. But we do wish 
that half the stallions of exaggerated reputation, and half 
the brood mares we have whose physique unfits them for 
maternity, might be shot. Their foals are discreditable 
to the Turf; the proportion that never see the auctioneer 
is enormous ; and of those who are put into training 
scarcely half have scored a single victory before they are 
turned loose. We need a Malthus to write about race- 
horses: a Lady Charlotte Eglett to face a frowning world 
and maintain that salvation can only come to the emascu- 
lated upper classes by an infusion of sound plebeian blood. 
The average price of a yearling is not much better now 
than it was twelve months ago. Cobham cast countless 
honest men into despair. A colt which five years ago had 
topped a hundred guineas would bring no bid, and some 
of the animals which went for thirty to fifty would have 
been worth ten times as much at the time of the great 
boom in horseflesh. At Hampton Court Her Majesty’s 
yearlings fetched an average of about 200 guineas, but 
only eight of them passed 300, and the filly by Bend Or out 
of Luciennes alone brought a thousand. Mr. Baird’s execu- 
tors got but 665 guineas for six lots, their average being 
111 as against 412 twelve months ago, It is only fair to 
suppose, however, that the breeding business has not been 
any too brisk since Mr. Baird died. Last year the Blankney 
stud did miserably at the July sales. Weare happy to say 
that Mr. Chaplin got 300 guineas apiece for nine lots a week 
since, which represents an improvement of 245 guineas. 
That, however, we take to be an exceptional case: and 
we cannot accept the Duchess of Monstrose’s sales as quite 
normal, since she went in for a root and branch depletion 
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of her stud, and sold animals on which in other years she 
would have placed a heavy reserve. A handsome filly by 
St. Serf—Ange brought 1050 guineas, and Lord Stanley 
did not pay a too-unwise price—as things go—when he 
paid 1800 for Canterbury Pilgrim, a pretty chestnut filly 
by Tristan out of the once famous Pilgrimage. Most of 
the other sales show slight increases. But we think that 
the breeding of racehorses is overdone. Consequently 
buyers must save themselves somewhere, and whilst ex- 
cessive rates are paid for a lofty prize-winning line, others of 
possibly sounder blood do not pay the fees of the vet. who 
attended upon their birth. 

It was not the yearling sales which were most interest- 
ing last week. Several of Mr. ‘Abington’ Baird’s stallions 
and brood mares came under the hammer. Superba, who 
went near to securing the Oaks in Busybody’s year, a 
difficult and unsatisfactory mare to train, covered by 
Surefoot, brought 1750 guineas, and the money was quite 
as much as she is worth. Busybody herself, the dam of 
Meddler (by St. Gatien), who was about equal with Isinglass 
as a two-year-old, and went to America for 14,500 guineas a 
few years ago, was sold for 2500 guineas, At Lord 
Falmouth’s famous sale she fetched 8800, But then she 
had the Oaks to win, and was quite likely to carry off the 
Leger. She is covered by Saraband, the horse by Mun- 
caster (by Doncaster) cut of Highland Fling, who was at 
one time supposed to be as good as Ormonde. But 
Ormonde ‘ smothered’ him in the Two Thousand, and he 
never came toany repute. A foal, own sister to Meddler, 
by the way, was sold for 940 guineas, which was rather 
more than any foal is worth. 

But the most interesting event was the sale of the Sefton 
Stud, founded by the late Mr. Stirling Crawford, and now 
belonging to the Duchess of Montrose. We are not quite 
sure that we have completely grasped the system on 
which ‘Mr. Manton’ breeds horses. All that she owns 
are of a good stock on either side ; but it is only rarely 
that she succeeds nowadays upon the Turf. Moreover, 
she weeds out on an erratic principle. One year she sells the 
whole of her yearlings for a round sum. Then she got rid 
of both Seabreeze, who won the St. Leger and the Lanca- 
shire Plate, and Satiety, an excellent horse, likely to do 
well at the stud, with several others, for £10,000. Another 
year she will keep what she has and sell the worse lots 
for next to nothing, making a very little, if any, profit on 
the whole. The death of Isonomy, one of the finest 
horses ever seen on the turf, the sire of Isinglass and 
Ravensbury—to name no more—must have been a severe 
blow to her, as must Riviera’s death a few weeks after 
£15,000 had been refused for her. But the animals that 
were sold—and very good prices they fetched—all remind 
us of great deeds done on the turf. Tristan, for instance, 
who cost £20,000, and went for no more than 2300 
guineas, was one of the stoutest horses of his day. Mac- 
heath, who has done no good work at the stud to speak 
of, brought 350. He wona Middle Park Plate in 1881, 
and was thought likely to win the Derby that went to St. 
Blaise, who, unless we except Sainfoin, was the worst 
Derby winner of late years. Merry Hampton, who ran 
the pair of them close in order of demerit, brought.1550 
guineas: a humorous price when we remember that St. 
Blaise was sold for £20,000 to an American gentleman, 
Of the mares, who does not remember Corrie Roy? 
When she was known as the filly by Galopin—Corrie 
she might have won both the Cesarewitch and _ the 
Cambridgeshire, but the money was not right and as 
she did not run the race went to Foxhall, who could 
never have given her the weight. At all times she 
was a better mare than Thebais, who won the One 
Thousand and the Oaks, and over whose scratching 
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for the Cambridgeshire so dramatic a scene occurred in 
the ring at Newmarket. But Thebais fetched 2300 
guineas, whilst Corrie Roy was supposed to be worth no 
more than 850. It may be the Hermit blood in Thebais 
that raised her value, for her own sister, St. Marguerite, 
who is not a great foal-getter and was not remarkable for 
speed, brought 2000, although another sister, Devote, 
was counted at no more than 320. Shall We Remember, 
who was a moderately good mare in her day, went for 
3100, a much more reasonable price, as she is by Isonomy 
from a Musket mare, and the Musket breed stays more 
stoutly than any on the Turf except Isonomy’s own. 
Carbine was of that line, whose victories in the Sydney 
and Melbourne Cups are amongst the greatest weight- 
carrying achievements in all the history of the Turf. 

One point in these sales calls for comment. Buyers 
seemed to be afllicted with the notion that because a mare 
has done well in racing she is therefore bound to cast 
valuable foals. It does not follow at all. Some of the 
best horses we have known are by utterly unknown mares. 
Florence is one instance. Her dam, Enigma, was used 
to drive a light cart before she was put to Wisdom. St. 
Gatien’s dam, Editha, never cast a good foal before or since 
she was mated with The Rover. Deadlock, Isonomy’s 
dam, has cast but one foal that came to repute. And of 
the mares named above Busybody alone has succeeded in 
both branches of the profession. Blood goes for muc!i in 
the choice of a mare, but we are convinced that the true 
test is a graceful and strong configuration. 


A DISMISSED RUSSIAN GENERAL ON THE 
COMING WAR —II 


FTER all his severe strictures on the state of the 

Czar’s forces, General Rittich declares war with a 
light heart against Germany and Austria-Hungary. Here 
again some very important avowals are made. 

The author confesses—even as General Fadeyeff could 
not help doing some years ago—that along the German 
frontier the Poles will be found, in case of war, to be as 
bitter enemies of Russia as ever they were. In Austrian 
Galicia, where there are two Slav races (the Poles and 
the Ruthenes), he reckons upon the latter as ‘our allies. 
Now, it is certainly true that the Ruthenes are at feud 
with the Poles proper of that province, But it would be 
strange if the Austrian Ruthenes, knowing as they do how 
tyrannically their kinsmen in the south-western depart- 
ments of Russia are treated in the matter of their language 
rights, were especially eager to be handed over to the 
tender mercies of the Czar. Yet General Rittich reckons 
upon the organisation of popular guerrillas among the 
Austrian Ruthenes as auxiliaries of the Autocrat’s Army, as 
soon as the latter has touched Galician or Hungarian soil. 

This Ruthene levy in Austria is to be promoted by 
Russian cavalry raids, in spite of what we are told about 
the inefficiency of that branch of the Russian service. The 
means to be employed savour somewhat of the comically 
operatic; but this is a way to be met with in not a few 
Muscovite army-leaders, such as Fadeyeff, Tchernayeff, 
and even Skobeleff of dare-devil memory. ‘ Rapidity, 
says General Rittich, ‘ is the chief thing. On its way the 
expedition will have to spread the rumour of victories 
already gained, and of countless military forces rapidly 
coming on, Guides are to be taken with it by force. 
Women are to be spared ; but they may be hoaxed by false 
tales so as ta drive terror into them. Encounters with the 
battalions of the enemy’s Landwehr and Landsturm must 
be avoided as much as possible. They are to be hurried 
by, or to be annihilated with artillery,’ 
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Now the Landsturm of the Continent are the men up to 
the age of sixty. Even they, however, must not be fought 
by the doughty Russian cavalry raiders ; but the females 
of the country must be imposed upon by ghastly, blood- 
curdling stories! It would be a pity to spoil the effect of 
these warlike counsels by any remark. 

General Rittich has a great deal to say of the useful- 
ness of burning everywhere the Government and adminis- 
trative offices, Courts of Record, and so forth. If a fortress, 
defended by the enemy’s Landwehr, does not surrender, 
a threat of putting fire to the town is to be issued. If 
even this has no effect, or if a surprise does not succeed, 
the news is to be spread that ‘ our forces are very strong, 
and that the fortress is surrounded from all sides.’ 

Warfare by spreading news is good—as good as fighting 
women by gruesome tales. When a place is captured, 
only two to three hours are to be spent in ransacking 
it. At night more time may be allowed for that 
object. ‘One takes anything that falls into one’s hands. 

Usually, at such places, large provisions of fresh white 
bread are to be found, which in the country between 
Warsaw, Vienna, and Berlin is baked in all families in 
most excellent manner in the shape of simnels and 
crescents. There tobacco, cigars, and wine are also to be 
found.’ Lisum teneatis, amici. What an allurement for 
the mujik trooper and Cossack to get excellent simnels 
and crescents ! 

Proclamations are to be scattered among the Slav popu- 
lations, especially in Austria, ‘reminding them of the 
yoke under which the Slavs groan, and of their kinship 
with the Russians, who intend freeing them from a 
millenary servitude ; speaking of Huss and the Hussites ; 
and promising self-government to kindred races.’ A rich 
idea, indeed, to beckon Austrian Slavs into the political 
Paradise of Muscovite Autocracy, and to make use of 
the name of Huss in the face of the religious persecution 
practised in Russia against Dissenters, Stundists, Pro- 
testants, Roman Catholics, and Jews! As to the promised 
self-government, Europe has rung for years with the 
account of Russian attempts against the autonomy of 
Bulgaria; and an echo of this has long ago penetrated 
among the Austrian Slavs. 

Among the means of impressing the populations into 
whose midst a Russian army of invasion would penetrate, 
the author mentions, in an exhilarating jumble, ‘ruses of 
war, benevolence combined with severity, rewards, bribery, 
punishments, the personal example of chivalrousness, and 
righteous justice.’ A curious assortment: bribery at the 
side of chivalrousness and of ‘righteous justice. The 
latter expression is noteworthy. Evidently two possible 
kinds of justice are in the writer's mind. 

General Rittich goes on in this strain: ‘ During such 
raids, princely payments must be made. Short but solemn 
church services are to be held, and the person of the 
Russian Czar must on every convenient occasion be sur- 
rounded with a peculiar halo of glory, even as among 
ourselves. In his holy name everything is to be done. 
Avoiding too great modesty, the idea must be propagated 
that victory is certain; that the cavalry raid has already 
attained its aim; that the enemy, seeing what occurs in 
his rear in so unexpected and so energetic a manner, is in 
full retreat ; and that numberless hosts of our army are 
coming after us.’ All this again smacks of the Opéra 
Comique. 

As to the troops to be used on such raiding expedi- 
tions, the author thinks it would be preferable on the 
whole to employ only regular cavalry. Under good 
leadership, however, Cossacks also might be sent, with 
the addition of some Mussulman regiments. ‘To use the 
latter only, even if they were under the command of 
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officers of the regular cavalry, would be tantamount to 
inundating the West once more with hordes like the 
Avars, the Petchenegs, the Uzes, and so forth. If Russia 
were to raise her Yomuds, Tchinzes, Tcherkess, Turk- 
menes and others for the purpose indicated, they would 
plunder friends and foes, Slavs and Germans, with equal 
gusto; and this might turn out to the disadvantage of 
Russian warfare, as it did in 1854, when Bashkirs from 
the Ural were added to the regular army—out of which 
much trouble arose.’ Otherwise, the writer remarks, the 
proposal of letting the Mohammedan East loose against 
the West is not a new one. 

Whilst being so eager to overrun Austria-Hungary and 
Germany by cavalry raids, General Rittich has to confess 
that Russia scarcely possesses a sufficient number of re- 
gular horsemen for such an expedition. He therefore 
recommends, in addition, a kind of infantry raids by 
means of riflemen. Although he finds out so many 
defects in the army, and although he says that not only 
25 per cent. of the forces are of non-Russian nationality, 
unacquainted with the Russian language, but that there 
are even officers of the General Staff who speak that 
tongue badly, he is yet apparently full of confidence. 
His great resources are: the ‘ wildernesses of Russia,’ and, 
literally, the ‘premeditated military disorder’ by which 
an invading enemy would be confused on Muscovite soil. 
This shows, it is true, that General Rittich does not reckon 
very firmly upon the success of his cavalry raids supported 
by bribery and by church services held for the greater 
glory of the holy name of the Czar, 

Nevertheless, Berlin and Vienna, he says, must be the 
strategical objects of Russia ; and for this he thinks her 
forces quite sufficient. ‘If a defeat takes place, the inex- 
haustible interior and the East will supply fresh forces. 
Our sword will not rest until the last enemy shall be 
driven from our native soil. We shall indemnify ourselves 
for the Treaty of Berlin, and free our brethren abroad 
from a servitude the yoke of which has been imposed 
upon them by our traditional foes.’ Here that eccentric 
writer forgets that Russia was vanquished in the Crimea 
by the mere siege and capture of Sebastopol, albeit no use 
was made then of nationalities groaning under the yoke 
laid upon them, and albeit no revolutionary parties aiming 
at representative government were at that time in real 
existence in Russia. Nevertheless a mere ‘ Cabinet wai’ 
proved too much for Russia. 

If a war were frivolously lighted up now, far-seeing 
statesmen of the Triple Alliance could easily rouse those 
national sentiments within Russia which were so wholly 
neglected between 1854 and 1856. If France, where the 
Boulanger craze exhibited a short time ago a deplorable 
state of opinion among large masses, were to join in the 
fray at the side of Russia, a struggle in which millions of 
armed men must be engaged would certainly desolate the 
Continent. But as far as Russia is concerned, the book of 
one of her own military writers clearly proves, in spite of 
its bombastic threats, that any attempted encroachments 
in Europe would in all likelihood lead to her early and 
signal collapse. And it was no doubt a feeling in the 
Czar’s council that both the revelations and the aggressive 
desires of General Rittich were rather injurious and im- 
prudent, which led to his unexpected discharge from active 
service. Karu Bunn. 


IN QUIET PLACES 


G REEN pastures and still waters—where out of the 
J Psalm-book are they to be found in perfection if 
not in parts of North-western Holland? The Ronde de 
Nuit and other masterpieces of Dutch art may have been 
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the real goal of one’s pilgrimage, and face to face with 
them there is no consciousness of disillusion. Yet the 
dominant impression carried away from the country may, 
atter all, be less of art than of nature. Scenery not 
unlike it exists in other regions, but in no other perhaps 
is the sentiment of sweeping simplicity of line and 
delicacy of tone better realised. The very material that 
inspired such landscape painters as Hobbema_ and 
Ruysdiel lies open and unchanged before us, as it did 
before them. We look at it as it were through their 
eyes, yet with our own too; we gaze on the procession, 
old yet ever new, of sunsets and sunrises that light the 
unbroken, ample expanse with its peculiar accent of 
serene calm and low-toned colour. The first effect of these 
unending reaches of flat pasture-land, void of accident 
or incident, stretching away and away to meet the low 
horizons, is a little depressing. In vain the eye roams 
over level plain and straight waterway in search of 
what is not. The monotony of miles of treeless pasture 
uncheered by field-workers is almost oppressive. It is 
not that nature is on an enormous plan but that, being 
unusually visible in its length and breadth, it somehow 
dominates and swallows what life there is. The figure 
of a rare cowherd or milkman viewed in the long per- 
spective seems dwarfed to pigmy size. In the towns the 
people swarm like bees, but the face of the country is 
forsaken and deserted. Except for herd on herd of 
wandering cattle and horses there is little or no life. 
The far-off down-sitting or up-rising of a quaintly habited 
cow is an event. And the stillness is so large and com- 
pelling it presses on one at times like a presence. When 
the wind drops and the whir of the windmills is still, a 
spell falls over the entranced country, a magic hush, 
fuller and deeper than elsewhere. It broods over dyke, 
dune, and pasture, and over oneself, till unawares the 
bare and silent landscape has stolen to the heart and 
taken possession. 

Trains and trams have invaded those green solitudes, 
but only to accentuate their aloofness. Few are the 
glimpses of life that reach one. A milk-cart, drawn by 
a team of energetic competent dogs, rattles along. A 
typical peasant woman plods her way, her silver-mounted 
head agleam below the lace; her eyes stare from her 
solid, high-complexioned face. But once or twice another 
sort of face appears, and on the placid brow, and in the 
grave and gentle eyes that meet yours, linger memories 
of the Madonnas of old Dutch or Flemish pictures. 
The sparsity of human life reveals itself further in the 
isolation of the long red-roofed farm-houses dotted over 
the plains. A red glint quickens far off; the twinkle of 
a distant spire or the dark finger of a windmill beckoning 
on the horizon brings it vividly home. Then suddenly, as it 
were from the heart of a meadow, a tall brown sail looms 
up from a concealed water-way. Myriads of smaller cuts 
betray no life except what they reflect from the sky above. 
As the train flits by, one thinks how alluring it would be 
to awake them from their slumber, to skim the surface in 
a light canoe to unravel their perplexing network. But 
the train passes unheeding, and leaves them motionless 
and undisturbed, like straight ribbons, intersecting the 
grass, blue or grey, according to the sky influences of the 
moment. No other landscape, not even a mountaineer’s, 
could be more keenly, tremulously responsive to the 
smallest change of weather. What more delicately alive 
to it than the rolling pastures, with their almost imper- 
ceptible gradations of colour? The atmosphere has here 
a marvellous power of transforming and transmuting all 
things to its uses. This honest dairy country, made of 
good solid earth, seems at times woven of the very tex- 
ture of light and air. Whether the reflections of the 
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white clouds play shadow-games upon ‘it, or the moist 
grey weather temper or chasten it, it is clothed, as with 
a garment, in something veiled and diaphanous, like the 
stuff of dreams. Atmospheric effects are subtler, and at 
the same time quicker and more vitally interesting than in 
rich and varied scenery. 

Now as when the mattres d'autrefois painted them, the 
skies of Holland are a vast and moving panorama, charged 
with electrical and almost portentous expression. Pillars 
and masses of white and grey cloud-land undergo continual 
metamorphosis: before you can lay hold of an impression, 
they drift and float off into new and curious combinations, 
Here, where the country beneath wears a somewhat formal 
and self-made appearance, they move, or seem to move, 
in wilder, freer chaos. The intimate relations, and yet 
contrasts, between earth and sky are striking, and their 
enchantment unending. The untameable majesty of the 
sky, especially, never palls. Days come when one 
acknowledges that no other sky or country holds the same 
secret, the same riveting and invasive power. When the 
quivering touch of twilight, with its saddening yet benign 
influence, slowly but surely effaces the scanty vestiges of 
human life, one feels it good to be here. But when the 
dark hour really comes, a hint of weirdness steals over 
the scene. It seems impossible that human feet should 
press the lonely turf, or stand in the solitude beneath 
such strange prophetic looking heavens. The limitless 
tracks, that owe their very existence to human operations, 
seem with the coming of night to relapse into Nature's 
keeping, and there to remain till the mystery of a new 
dawn once more reveals them in their naked, wholesome 
simplicity. 

At any time the note of gaiety is not the most con- 
spicuous in Holland, unless one should take the rough 
and boisterous merrymaking in the towns for gaiety. 
It has its best chance at full noon in summer, if the day 
happen to belong to the genus blue. Then the wind- 
mills, no longer spectral and shadow-haunted, wear a 
morning face of homely comfortable ease. The sleek and 
dappled cattle lie about the plains, ‘smiled on, full fed.’ 
Out of the green distance there flash on the traveller 
snatches of extraordinary brightness—vivid yellow and 
blue, above all a red so brilliant it fairly leaps at you. These 
are acres and acres of tulips and other flowers carefully 
cultivated on the light sandy soil. 

If one of the main features of the country is its tree- 
lessness, the same does not hold in the towns and their 
neighbourhoods. Many possess a fine old Bosch of their 
own or a splendid avenue of trees—trees clothed in a 
green unlike all other greens, delicate and yet living, it 
seems, laid on as though by magic. As Fromentin some- 
where says, ‘the trees look as though the perpetual 
moisture from the lagoons painted them anew each 
morning with an intenser, fresher green.’ It is trees, 
trees, all the way from the old fishing village of 
Scheveningen to the Hague, that most stately and 
ancient of Dutch cities. The narrow busy streets that 
mingle with spacious thoroughfares, museums, and palaces 
teem with life. But the quiet of the deserted Binnenhof 
is unbroken. There it stands guarding its historic secrets 
in disdainful loneliness. The placid ornamental water 
bathes the base of the old buildings, and, leaning to it, 
they reflect their sombre image for ever and ever. Leyden 
cannot boast this princely charm, but it has its own 
dignified appearance of learned repose. Not even 

Amsterdam, that place of many waters and renowned 
galleries, can outvie its sleepy, peaceful canals shadowed 
by trees and tall houses. Haarlem, rich in Halses, 
delightful with its ancient Burg set on a hill, and its 
picturesque staat-huis, shows no better specimens of 
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ancient time-worn houses. How they lean and topple 
together, and sun themselves in the stillness, like old folk 
nodding over their dreams of the unforgotten past. In 
spite of decrepitude, of drawn and crooked facades, they 
have the well-cared-for appearance of decent mellow age. 
To tire of them is impossible, for no two are alike. The 
general plan may be the same, but each has some pecu- 
liarity of detail or decoration that distinguishes it from its 
fellows, as a human face is marked out from others by 
accidents of modelling and expression. Uniformity, the 
bugbear of our own flourishing modern towns, is entirely 
absent. Wandering from street to street and from house 
to house one suffers rather from an embarrassment of 
choice. They stand as in the old pictures, pierced by 
large and numerous windows, broken by curious bits of 
carving and decoration—not always in strict accordance 
with canons of art perhaps, but always more or less 
gratifying. The churcies have for the most part lost the 
glow and colour of Catholic worship, and been long since 
converted to the austere plainness and whiteness of Pro- 
testantism. In most of the ancient cathedrals and churches 
the old Lutheran form is observed. 

Marken, a little island in the Zuyder Zee, is as curious 
a spot, barring the buried cities, as any in the district. 
Though separated from the mainland by only an hour's 
sail, ‘the unplumbed, salt, estranging sea’ has set its 
mark on it. As they were two hundred years ago, these 
old settlers remain, keeping their traditions, language, and 
appearance. The men dress in vast knickerbockers and 
wide-brimmed hats; the woman wear a_ strange un- 
comely head covering, and hair in long and usually flaxen- 
coloured curls on either side of their weather-beaten 
faces. Their skirts and bodices are so carefully 
and elaborately embroidered in different colours, one 
fancies they can be nothing less than heirlooms. 
The island itself is not much more than a morsel of 
marshy ground, covered with rank, lush grass, for the 
wind cuts everything down with its remorseless sweep. 
No plant or bush dare aspire above a certain level, and 
the wooden houses, as well as the faces of the inhabitants, 
bear the stamp of being constantly ‘ under weather.’ Yet 
there these people remain, and probably will remain, while 
time lasts! Surrounded by the grey water, and the large, 
uncertain skies, their little bit of earth seems a mere toy, 
the sport of the elements. Yet winter and rough weather 
are perhaps their worst enemies, and despite them, the 
place and people share in the serenity and quiet that rule 
the mainland, and make it a desirable resting-place for 


toilworn spirits. KATHARINE DE Martros, 


BECKET REVIVED 


] Y his evident affection for Becket, evinced once more 

by yet another revival of the play, Mr. Irving proves 
himself an exception to a well-known theatrical rule. It is 
notoriously the weakness of the player, speaking gener- 
ally, to admire himself most in characters for which he is 
disqualified both by nature and art. Liston, the greatest 
of all Paul Prys, was consumed with the desire to astonish 
his generation—as he probably would have done—by his 
rendering of Hamlet ; and, as we were lately reminded, 
the same part has irresistible attractions for eccentric 
comedians and character-actors of our own day. But Mr. 
Irving’s tenderness for ecket is attributable to no such 
promptings of perverse ambition, for there is no character 
in his vépertoire in which he justifies more fully the 
enthusiasm of his admirers. Both physically and by tem- 
perament, the actor might have been designed specially 
for the part, which calls into play all his best and finest 
attributes, and hardly allows the familiar defects of his 
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method to assert themselves at a single point. It is 
probable that Mr. Irving may be influenced in his attach- 
ment to the play by a very natural pride in his successful 
fulfilment of the unpromising task of adapting it for the 
stage. In the hands of the Lyceum manager, a formless 
and only intermittently dramatic poem, though treated 
with scrupulous care and reverence, has transformed itself 
into a compact and impressive drama that may hold an 
enduring place among our actable historical plays. Had 
Tennyson enjoyed the advantage of Mr. Irving’s presence 
at his elbow when Queen Mary and //arold and Becket were 
written, his rather belated ambition to gain acceptance as 
a dramatist might have been better gratified. Admirably 
as the actor has succeeded in utilising every fragment of 
dramatic value that the last-named work contains, in- 
geniously as his unique skill in stage-management has been 
directed to the concealment of its most practical shortcom- 
ings, it is easy to imagine how much more satisfactory an 
acting Becket the late Laureate might have produced, had 
he availed himself of Mr. Irving’s co-operation before 
instead of after the event. Still, there is small temptation 
to grumble at the play as its adapter has left it, so long as 
he himself is at hand to supply its central figure. The 
performance, in its main features, has undergone little 
change since it was first acclaimed as one of the actor's 
worthiest and most artistic triumphs. It has all the 
dignity, all the reserved strength, all the spiritual exalta- 
tion that have always distinguished it; but, as is usual 
with him, Mr. Irving has re-touched and elaborated at 
various points, and seems, in particular, to give added 
emphasis to the contrast between the courtly Chancellor 
of the opening Act and the inflexible prelate of the later 
scenes, and to the Archbishop's fatherly tenderness 
towards the unhappy Rosamond. From first to last it is 
a creation of real greatness, and does more than almost 
any of his other assumptions in poetic drama to justify the 
exceptional position accorded to Mr. Irving by the English- 
speaking playgoers of two hemispheres. The personal 
charm and tender pathos of Miss Ellen Terry are once 
more invaluable in the idealising of the fair but abnormally 
unsuspicious Rosamond ; but Miss Geneviéve Ward seems 
unable or unwilling to modify the melodramatic vehe- 
mence of her Eleanor, and Mr. Terriss rattles and blusters 
through the part of the irascible King in his familiar and 
evidently popular style. 


VATTAQUE DU MOULIN—DER FREISCHUTZ 


HE libretto furnished for this work by M. Louis Gallet 
(founded, of course, on Zola’s story) is, perhaps, as 
near perfection as anything of its kind can well be. For 
some extraordinary reason the English adaptation has been 
entrusted to one who would seem to have but a limited 
appreciation of the niceties of the French language. 
Accordingly, 
FRANCOISE. Ah! que j'ai lutté pour t’avoir ! 
Mais tous a la fin m’ont suivie. 


DOMINIQUE. II m’avait suffi de te voir 
Pour te donner toute ma vie! 


is rendered by the following ‘adaptation, in which the 
sense of no single line is given, and in which one syllable 
is missing in the first and third, and two are wanting in 
the second and fourth lines : 


FRANCOISE. And when all would blame and chide, 
liow I loved to take thy part ! 
DOMINIQUE, Love, I care not what betide, 
All my joy is in thy heart. 


That is what Mr. F. E. Weatherly considers good enough 
for an ‘adaptation ’—the musical score would also need to 
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be adapted to his change of metre—and here, as through- 
out the piece, he shows an amazing indifference to the 
value of feminine rhymes in the original. The essence of 
this opera is its complete vraisemblance ; it is natural and 
modern both from the author's and the musician’s point of 
view. Yet Mr, Weatherly cannot interpret so simple a 
command as ‘Changez les sentinelles’ without interpo 
lating the transpontine and unmilitary ‘What ho!’ Not 
to multiply instances further, the scansion of ‘O mon pauvre 
moulin, va, ton heure est prochaine !’ might be accurately 
reproduced by some such phrase as ‘Ah! my poor old 
mill, farewell, thy days are numbered!’ But our adapter 
is only inspired to write, ‘Ah! my poor mill! ’Tis thine 
hour now is coming’--a peculiarly odious piece of dog- 
English which, while quite unlike the French line in 
length and construction, would disgrace any ordinary 
school-girl. Fortunately, the opera was sung in French, 
and it may be that the English version will seldom, if 
ever, be heard. But that is no excuse for the slipshod 
performance of a task that should not prove insurmount- 
able to a man of education or to one of Mr. Weatherly’s 
reputation as a writer of verse. A thing that is worth 
doing at all is worth doing properly, and to contend for 
some measure of the neatness and symmetry of the original 
in a translation from the French is not to be hypercritical., 
It is not a little disheartening in this connection that very 
poor stuff should ordinarily pass unreproved not only by 
the public but also by the critics. 

Musically considered L’ Altaque du Moulin ranks with the 
foremost of contemporary operas. While strikingly full of 
the composer's individuality, it none the less presents a 
strong contrast to his Ze Réve. In the latter M. Bruneau 
was fanciful, eccentric, indeed unintelligible tomany, The 
music was idyllic, plaintive, exquisite, but su daring in its pro- 
gressions and otherwise, as to be a stumbling-block to many 
sound and even indulgent judges. But L’Allaque du Moulin 
if not actually intended to be a compromise with his earlier 
style will go far to conciliate those with whom Le Réve 
disagreed ; and the intensely dramatic and touching story 
will plead strongly in its favour. For ourselves we do not 
believe that M. Bruneau recants or regrets a bar of 
Le Reve. That L’Attaque differs so widely from it is, we 
think, due to the difference of subject. A robuster theme 
demanded, on the whole, robuster treatment, and one of 
the most remarkable attributes of M. Bruneau’s composi- 
tions is that while his distinctive peculiarities are pro- 
minently and agreeably to the fore, his music always 
conveys the idea of perfect suitability to the matter in 
hand, This convincing quality is very rare, and must to a 
certain extent be dependent on sympathy and tempera- 
ment. But when music saturated with religious mysticism 
is followed up by such widely opposed strains as those of 
L’ Atlaque, when we yet recognise the same hand amid a 
masterly transformation, when we are compelled to admire 
Le Réve and L’Alttaque almost in spite of each other, it 
must surely be conceded that M. Bruneau shows an artistic 
intelligence of a very uncommon order. 

A noteworthy feature of this composer’s method is that 
he never repeats a single word of his libretto. He goes 
straight forward, and does not ‘hark back’ to what has 
once been sung. This is, of course, the rational plan as 
adopted by Wagner, who was, however, mainly his own 
poet. ‘The accompaniments show the most delicate taste, 
and are occasionally of asymphonic character. That might 
hardly be anticipated by those who judged only by Le 
Réve. The opera is in four Acts, and each leads up to an 
effective situation. There is something very impressive in 
the sudden change of tone when the betrothal party is 
saddened by the declaration of war in the first Act, and 
the last contains the finest and most subtle music of all. 
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The solo of Francoise, ‘Mais nous sommes sauvés, pere,’ 
when she believes that both her lover and her father are 
safe, being ignorant of the sacrifice which the latter is 
making in order to ensure her happiness, is a delicious 
piece of writing. The great scene between the father 
(M. Bouvet) and Marcelline (Madame Delna), in which 
the former resolves to die, is superbly conceived, and was 
grandly sung and acted. The concluding tableau is as 
tragic and heartrending as anything ever seen upon the 
stage, but in the first performance it did not go quite 
smoothly. Madame Delna showed magnificent talent and 
MM. Bouvet and Cossira (the lover) sang with fire and 
effect. These artists are, however, both prone to indul- 
gence in the vibrato habit, a vice from which M. Albers 
(as the German Captain) was praiseworthily free. 

Before a very full house Der Freischiitz was revived on 
Tuesday last at Drury Lane, when the wholesome and 
sparkling music was cheered to the echo. The chief parts 
were sustained by Herr Alvary and Frau Klafsky, who 
hardly shone to their usual advantage. Herr Alvary sang 
frequently out of tune, and Frau Klafsky seemed at times 
overweighted by the extraordinarily artificial character of 
Agathe. The performance was otherwise musically 
excellent, and Fraulein Kutscherra, as Annchen, deserves 
cordial recognition for her rendering of a trying part that 
easily becomes ridiculous. The stage management was 
highly creditable, the Incantation scene being realistic to 
an almost uncanny degree. Herr Wiegand sang, as usual, 
finely; as Kaspar he was uncommonly well suited. The 
revival was extremely welcome and exceptionally suc- 
cessful. 





REVIEWS 
PAR NOBILE FRATRUM 


The British Mission to Uganda in 1893. By the late Sir 
GERALD PORTAL, K.C.M.G., C.3. Edited with a Memoir 
by RENNELL Ropp, C.M.G. With the Diary of the late 
Captain RAYMOND PoRTAL and an Introduction by Lord 
CROMER, G.C.M.G. London: Arnold. 


This work is of necessity fragmentary, since Sir Gerald Portal 
only lived to write eight chapiers of his record of the Uganda 
Mission. However extracts from his diary give a certain con- 
tinuity to the story, and the contributions of Lord Cromer and 
Mr. Rennell Rodd afford ample information as to the antecedent 
careers of the illustrious brothers. It may be doubted if Nature 
ever created two more ideally perfect men of action than the 
Portals. Both were of strikingly handsome presence, and both 
won distinction as athletes. The Eton elevens of 1876 and 1877 
—there is a slight error of ten years in the Memoir—had in Sir 
Gerald a destructive left-handed bowler and dangerous bat ; 
while the Oxford Athletic Club recognised in Raymond Portal 
one of the finest runners at the quarter-mile that ever trod the 
cinder-path. In addition they were gifted with brains, and we 
entirely agree with Mr. Rodd that the future Commissioner’s 
failure to satisfy the College examiners at matriculation must 
be ascribed to pure accident. For during his short life he 
proved himself the possessor not only of that resourceful courage 
in which English gentlemen are seldom found wanting, but also 
of distinct administrative power. We are ata loss whether to 
admire the more his daring during the mission to King John 
of Abyssinia or the energetic ability with which he created 
order out of the chaos at Zanzibar. ‘I regarded him,’ writes 
Lord Cromer, ‘as one who might not improbably be my 
successor in Egypt.” Of the elder brother, Raymond, it may 
be said that he lacked opportunity for distinction, but that he 
has left behind him a shining example of high character and 
devotion to duty. Mr. Rodd does tactful justice to his lovable 
disposition, nor can Sir Gerald’s simple sentence be bettered— 
‘He was the best of them all,’ 
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The political conclusions of this volume have been inevitably 
anticipated by Sir Gerald’s Report ; it contains, nevertheless, 
much incidental comment of considerable interest. While 
appreciating highly the service of Sir Lloyd Mathews as 
organiser of the Zanzibari army, the Commissioner holds that 
it cannot be regarded as a factor in the settlement of the East 
African problem. His advice as to the selection of porters, and 
their vaccination before starting for the interior, should be 
valuable to explorers during the next few years, but he remarks 
that other means of transport will have to be devised. With 
Captain Lugard he regards the zebra as capable of domestica- 
tion, and he considers that a permanent station is imperatively 
needed half-way along the two hundred and eighty miles of 
desert between Kikuyu and Kavirondo. If, however, ‘a railway 
is ever built the whole way to the Lake, that would, of course, 
settle all the questions.’ We cannot say that the East African 
Company emerges with any particular credit from Sir Gerald’s 
narrative, apart from its goodwill towards the Expedition. 
There seems, indeed, adequate excuse for leaving unfinished 
the tramway from Mombasa, but it is disheartening to read of 
non-existent wells in the Taro desert and of disconnected 
attempts to clear the scrub. An ardent sportsman and compe- 
tent field-naturalist, Sir Gerald gives some capital anecdotes of 
excursions after game, including one in which he stalked a 
rhinoceros, and came within a little of shooting Major Owen. 
But his insight into native character deserves even higher com- 
mendation, since it shows us exactly how the tribes should bz 
handled. With fair treatment, he thinks that even the Wa- 
Kikuyu may be induced to give over the practice of spearing 
defenceless porters, and he sees no reason why the dreaded 
Masai should not ultimately become pastoral, though hardly 
agriculturists. Again, in the Wanderobbo he met a race of 
hunters, whose adroitness as blacksmiths might well be turned 
to account. 

Captain Lugard has dealt so thoroughly with Uganda and 
its inhabitants, that Sir Gerald was bound to some extent to 
repeat his opinions. His information as to the geological 
formation of the country is new, however, and we had not 
realised before the abundance of the rainfall. Of the Waganda 
he entertained a very poor opinion, and held the Wahuma 
herdsmen to be an altogether more interesting, refined, and 
handsome people. The quasi-feudal government had become 
utterly out of gear, and the chief and sub-chiefs, appointed 
through intrigue, formed not an aristocracy, but a class of 
authorised blackmailers. It is unnecessary to dwell upon the 
history of the stay in Uganda, more particularly as the Report 
has dealt exclusively with the main incidents. Sir Gerald hints 
again that Protestant and Catholic missionaries were equally 
to blame; that the site of Kampala Fort was not well chosen ; 
and that Emin’s Soudanese should not have been left to shift 
for themselves in Toru. As the world knows, Captain Portal 
succumbed to fever, contracted while on the expedition com- 
manded by Major Owen, which was despatched to bring those 
legionaries to the capital. His unaffected diary, the last entry 
in which is dated but ten days before his death, makes the most 
excellent reading. Thus he describes Fort de Winton as ‘a 
square mud bank and ditch, full of Soudanese huts, mixed up 
anyhow, flying Turkish flag! Grant living one hundred yards 
outside, surrounded by grass huts of Soudanese, Swahelis, and 
slaves. The garrison paraded, and made a hideous noise with 
four bugles of different keys. Fort very piggish ... and would 
do nicely for an outbreak of smallpox.’ Again: ‘ Killed sixty- 
four mosquitos on my arms and hands, while at a hurried solitary 
dinner. Such a bag is worth recording.’ 

Meanwhile Sir Gerald had settled the religious difficulty, 
informing Bishop Tucker and Monsignor Hirth that ‘he should 
admit no further question, and should insist, by force if neces- 
sary, upon his decision being carried out.’ Then came the 
anxious nights at Captain Portal’s bedside with the additional 
infliction of ‘self very seedy.’ Finally, when all was over, ‘the 
only thing, he wrote, ‘1 am glad of is that Raymond and I 
were never so much together in all our lives, nor so close 

together in every way, as during these last four months.’ On 
the return journey Sir Gerald accompanied by Colonel Rhodes 
passed through hitherto unexplored country with the object of 
striking the Upper Tana, and discovering if the river would 
serve as a waterway to Uganda. Unfortunately the stream 
proved almost unnavigable, and tle canoes despatched by Mr. 
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Rodd, to a place called Hameye left for the coast after many 
weeks of waiting, the caravan having been delayed by the out- 
break of the Mohammedan rebellion in Uganda. On the way 
Colonel Rhodes would have died of fever but for the unremitting 
attentions of Sir Gerald. The road, such as it was, lay through 
swamps varied by thorn bushes, and but for the accurate shoot- 
ing of the Commissioner the porters must have starved. A 
letter to Lady Alice Portal gives a most vivid idea of this 
arduous undertaking, of the awkward predicament when the 
canoes were found missing, and of the passage down the river 
in crazy ‘dug-outs.’ On one occasion the boatmen ran that 
containing all his possessions, including his shooting trophies, 
‘against a very visible tree,’ and the skins and heads were irre- 
trievably lost. The almost boyish delight with which he hailed 
a return to civilisation serves to increase the pathos of his 
awfully unexpected end. Yet—to quote Mr. Rodd once more— 
‘their country is proud of those two brothers, and will not forget 
them.’ 


PROFESSOR FRASER’S ‘LOCKE’S ESSAY’ 


An Essay Concerning Human Understanding. By JOHN 
Locker. Collated and annotated, with Prolegomena, bio. 
graphical, critical, and historical, by ALEXANDER Camp- 
BELL FRASER, Hon. D.C.L. Oxford, Emeritus Professor 
of Logic and Metaphysics in the University of Edinburgh. 
London: Frowde. 


Professor Campbell Fraser’s complete edition of Berkeley 
was a notable as well as a timely performance, and his edition 
of Locke’s Essay, which we have before us, is no small addition 
to his claims on our gratitude. A complete edition of Locke’s 
works, witha really complete index, on the same plan as that of the 
Clarendon Press Hume, would indeed be a work which ‘ should 
find a place in every library,’ but an emeritus professor may 
fairly claim to be excused such a task, and he has certainly not 
spared himself in the preparation of the volumes he has given 
us. The volume of Locke’s writings in general, and the length 
of the ‘Essay’ in particular, is perhaps the chief reason why 
he has had to wait so long for his editor. Many have written 
articles and‘ little books about Locke, and Professor Fraser's 
own ‘little book’ is one of the best. The late Professor Green, 
indeed, worked a good deal about Locke into his monumental 
criticism of Hume ; but he saw Locke through Hume’s specta- 
cles, and therefore hardly did justice to the many other aspects 
of our philosopher. Professor Fraser does not try to draw a 
moral from, or make an example of Locke; he considers fairly 
and fully his whole significance as a philosopher, though that 
significance is, after all, mainly that of being the father of Eng- 
lish philosophy, or rather philosophies. But, in very truth, Locke 
wrote so much about so many things that he is one of the very 
hardest authors to appreciate asa whole. He was, of course, 
much more and much less than a philosopher. He, and not 
Bacon, was undoubtedly, as Professor Fraser insists, the real 
father of English philosophy, and is responsible more than any 
one else for the epistemological turn which European philosophy 
has taken in the last two centuries. But in many respects 
Locke wrote philosophy rather after the manner of the man of 
letters and of the man of affairs than of the philosopher pur 
sang. The resemblance between Locke and J. S. Mill is 
obvious and striking. The merits and defects of their philoso- 
phies are often due to the same qualities. Both had a great 
influence on philosophy, and yet both may be said rather to 
have written philosophy than to have philosophised. Much 
converse with the works of philosophers (especially of those of 
whom little is known) forces on usa feeling that true philosophy 
is a life and not a set of formulas, nor even a collection of difficult 
writings ; ‘and any one who has read a hundred pages of 
Locke does not need much telling that philosophy was not 47s 
life, as it was that of Spinoza, Kant, or (among those whom we 
have known) Thomas Hill Green. 

This is not the place to examine in detail Professor Fraser's 
actual idea of Locke’s position, and perhaps, with all their merits, 
Professor Fraser’s prolegomena do not bring out any very defi- 
nite conclusions. But there are some noticeable matters in the 
execution of these volumes. In the first place, a careful colla- 
tion of the various editions has been made, and the results duly 
noted in the text. It is true that these results do not tell us 
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much that we did not know before. We all knew that Locke 
had a good many. ways of saying the same thing. Nor do the 
variants give scope for much theorising (such as Kant has been 
subjected to) as to the gradual development of Locke’s position. 
But still a collation of this kind is indispensable to the student, 
if only to spare him the uneasiness of feeling that it has not 
been done by anybody else, and the certain pains, if he is con- 
scientious, of doing it himself. On the other hand, the index 
of the old editions, both insignificant and redundant as it is, has 
been retained, and a new index made for the prolegomena and 
annotations only. Painful as the labour of indexing may be to 
the editor, there is nothing for which the student is more grate- 
ful ; and a good analytical index to a philosophic text-book 
should render unnecessary any footnotes except those giving 
references to other authors. The footnotes, indeed, seem to us 
the weak point in the present edition. They stand, to some 
extent, condemned out of the editor’s own mouth when he says 
(p. xiv.) that ‘they might have been multiplied indefinitely.’ 
Those which refer us to other authors or the readings of other 
editions are obviously useful, and we should have welcomed 
more of this kind ; but of the rest some would find a fitter place 
in an introduction, many would be more forcible in the form of 
an entry in an index, and a few, such as the note in vol. i. 
p. 321, to the effect that Midas had his ears converted into 
ass’s ears, are wholly unnecessary. In some cases it is not 
easy to decide whether the note contains an exposition or para- 
phrase of the text, or whether it is a general contribution by 
the editor himself towards the discussion. In one case the 
editor does interpose, with rather startling effect. Thus, in 
volume i. p. 175 the text runs as follows : ‘ Besides, manna, 
by the bulk, figure, texture, and motion of its parts, has a 
power to produce the sensations of sickness and sometimes 
of acute pains or gripings inus.’ The footnote on this says: 
‘ It signifies that the continuously active Divine Reason, im- 
manent in things, is about to produce these sensations in us.’ 
The fact is that notes on such an author as Locke are a 
mistake. They should be relegated to the prolegomena or 
the index, and we would gladly have welcomed a few more 
pages of prolegomena from Professor Fraser, and a great 
many more pages of index from Mr. Henry Barker. Still, 
it is very wrong to be ungrateful for what we have received, 
and all students should be grateful to editors and publishers 
who labour to such excellent purpose. 


A COMMONPLACE CASSANDRA 


The English Democracy: Its Promises and Perils. By 
ARNOLD WHITE. London: Sonnenschein. 


To have written some two hundred and fifty pages upon so 
great a topic, and to have thrown upon it no single ray of 
penetrative light, or made one generalisation not already stale 
to indigestibility, is, at a time when originality is ‘on the town, 
of itself a sort of distinction. Yet that, and no less than that, is 
the achievement of Mr. Arnold White. He has positively 
nothing new to say. His perils are the commonplaces of the 
local Conservative club. His promises are the platitudes 
of ‘essential Christianity.’ Of course, it is true enough, most 
of it—as true as taxes, and as familiar. Political power has 
passed into the grimy hands of Demos ; and now Demos is going 
to use it to fill his empty stomach with unearned food, to clothe 
his children’s backs with State-found jackets and bodices, to ride 
at his ease in communal trams, and to wash those dirty hands 
of his with municipal hot water. Mr. White’s weary eyes search 
the political horizon and see scarce a gleam of hope. The 
Conservatives, by granting free education, have but whetted 
the democratic appetite, and set the democratic maw agape for 
free maintenance. The Liberals dance to the Fabian piping ; 
and the Irishry, by the mouth of Mr. T. P. O’Connor, have 
declared that they will revenge coercion by reaping where they 
have not sown. ; 

Verily, it is a gloomy prospect Mr. White offers us in these 
dismal summer days. The payment of members is ‘inevitable’ 
—and inevitable, or nearly so, is the loss of the Indian Empire. 
We just may manage to keep the Baboo at bay, for, it is 
pleasant to remember, ‘the racial good sense of the English 
and Scotch is so inbred that Demos may possibly awake, listen 
and act upon good advice.’ But surely to say so much is to tor- 
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ture us with vain illusions. If that ‘ racial good sense’ has proved 
impotent to rescue us from Mr. Sidney Webb and his hot water 
laid on to every tenement, free of expense, how is it likely to 
stay by one single hour that ‘ Himalayan torrent’ which shall 
‘sweep away all obstacles of ice and cornfield in its rush?’ 
No, India must perish, we fear, at the hands of Padgett M.P. 
If, says Mr. White, ‘two or three travelling philanthropists were 
tied over an ant-heap, or blown from a gun, or hanged on a 
peepul tree’ the sceptre of England’s dominion might remain 
fast held in our hands. And so say all of us, and we thank Mr. 
White for the helpful suggestion. But when he goes on to call 
so beneficent an act of administration a ‘ crime,’ we cannot but 
regret that he has not the courage of his own convictions. 

We could wish that Mr. White had ended his tale of woe 
with the ninth chapter. By the time we had reached that we 
had got almost reconciled to despair. Even that ‘ Himalayan 
torrent’ of municipal hot water had begun to lose its terrors. 
With the passing of India we thought we knew the worst. 
But in deepest hell Mr. White, it seems, has found a lower 
depth. The possible remedies for our ills are worse than the 
disease itself. If society is to be saved, who, think ye, shall 
save it? The rich Jews and the New Womanhood! It is an 
appalling thought—but it is all set down here in black and 
white. In making England the happy hunting-ground of 
the Hebrew, our fathers builded better than they knew. 
Now that, owing to a wise toleration, Hirsch has become 
Harris, Moses is contracted to Moss, the two sexes occupy the 
same pew in the synagogue, and English peers intermarry with 
Israelite heiresses, ‘the coarse, blunt insularity of the English 
will become softened and enlarged when blended with the 
persistent but gentle subtlety and the cosmopolitan traditions 
of the people of the Dispersion.’ And, in short, triumphant 
Demos having trampled on the Crown and overthrown the 
Peerage, will find in Abraham Lazarus a foeman worthy of 
his hob-nailed boots. ‘These magnates (Abraham Lazarus 
and Co.), secure in the possession of immense wealth, 
endowed with great intellectual powers, will be able to 
procure as allies all that brains, influence, legislation and 
noble alliances can give. Morality will be on their side 
Moses and the commandments will give them all the sanction 
required for the retention of their possessions.’ But suppose 
Moses, morality, and the Ten Commandments to go the way 
of prince and peer—and we regret to say Mr. White does 
contemplate the contingency, for a ‘desperate Democracy 
are preparing a crucible of pain for the prosperous Jewish 
people ’—then, in the last ditch, stands the New Woman, 
educated by ‘Miss Buss and Miss Beale,’ with her Influence, 
her divided skirt, and her Neo-Malthusian specialities. It 
sounds a little inadequate truly, but the inadequacy is verily 
and indeed Mr. White’s. The married woman is past praying 
for, but the maiden of uncertain age shall save us yet. For as 
certain also of their own pupils have said ; 


They say that Misses Buss and Beale 
The shafts of Love can never feel ; 

Oh, no! he saves them all for us,: 

Oh poor Miss Beale, oh dear Miss Buss! 


And says Mr. White, ‘ Upon the pucelage will fall the chief 
burden of advance. Spinsters of forty or fifty may look to 
brighter times ahead. The early years of the twentieth century 
bid fair to be the golden age of maidens in middle life. There 
is no brighter outlook for Democracy than the coming woman. 
She will tidy up the century... O Democracy! O Century! 

But commonplace, platitude and grotesque futility may be 
forgiven to Mr. White. In these he has given us of his best 
and to demand more were to be as exigent as to ask for bricks 
where straw there was none. Religious cant is less easily 
pardonable. The limits of human charity are passed by the 
sloppy religiosity of Mr. White’s concluding paragraph. 

For ourselves we take heart of grace. Democracy is of the 
devil, we know, and Democracy is upon us with tooth and claw. 
But we have the highest authority for believing that even the 
Lord of Evil himself succumbs to a resolute ‘Get thee behind 
me!’ England has weathered worse storms than any that 
now menace her security. Demos is a dull dog and a vicious, 
but he has a trick of confounding the prophets by suddenly 
coming to his senses in the most unexpected way. ‘A 
capacity for prostituting a Man’s Self in his Behaviour and 
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descending to the present humour of the vulgar is perhaps as 
good an ingredient as any other for making a considerable 
Figure in the World. So wrote Richard Steele apropos of 
Parliamentary candidates in 1712. A little more than a hundred 
years later all London was illuminating at the news of 
Waterloo. 


FICTION 


‘To whom much has been given, of him much shall be 
required.’ The gods have been good to Mrs. Oliphant. They 
have given her a talent that is almost genius, a power that is 
almost masculine, a restraint that is almost Spartan. Her 
name is a passport to the leading magazines, a watchword in 
the circulating libraries ; and to her has been given the personal 
love of thousands who have never seen her face, but whose 
hearts go out to that individuality which she reveals in her 
books. And now to a world, if not anxious for, at least plea- 
santly anticipative of, the next sincere work from her pleasant 
pen, comes Zhe Prodigals and their Inheritance (London : 
Methuen)—a pot-boiler! Now the word is written, it looks too 
hard. Perhaps Mrs. Oliphant was out of health when she 
wrote, or out of spirits, or she was fulfilling a contract with a 
publisher against time. Let us put it that way, and pray that 
no more of her books be written in the same surroundings that 
saw the birth of ‘ The Prodigals.’ The great fault of the book is 
that there is no character in it whom one can admire, or with 
whom one can sympathise. ‘The Chesters had been pushing 
men for at least two generations.’ ‘Mr. Chester was a man of 
great ambition, who had made his fortune in trade.’ ‘ His two 
sons had received the best education.’ George, the elder, an 
extremely unpleasant person, fell into dissipation and married 
a poor organist’s daughter. So he was shipped off to Sydney. 
Tom, the second, a more unpleasant person than his brother, was 
plucked. So he was sent to New Zealand. The third child, Wini- 
fred, remained. She was not unpleasant, but in spite of her en- 
treaties her father disinherited his sons, and left all his property 
to her. Her struggles between her desire to obey her father’s 
wishes and her determination that her brothers should enjoy 
a property which they had not in the least deserved, form the 
theme of the book. And instead of sympathising with her, 
as one fears Mrs. Oliphant intended one to do, one is only con- 
scious of a desire to take Miss Winifred by the shoulders and 
shake her into common sense. ‘ The Prodigals’ are real enough, 
but there are ‘real nice’ people as well as ‘real nasty’ ones ; 
and one wishes that Mrs. Oliphant had adorned her book with 
at least one of the former. Of course, the character drawing 
is excellent, the reflections on men and things apt, the descrip- 
tions convincing. In a word, since this book is from Mrs. 
Oliphant, one grieves over it as over a failure; from many 
another well-known pen, one would almost have rejoiced in 
It as a success. 

Platonics, by Ethel Arnold (London : Osgood), is an artistic 
little work, and stands out away from the common run of 
minor fiction. The relations between man and woman in the 
book are as we should expect them from the title. The 
Platonic affection lapses, on the lady’s side at least, into some- 
thing warmer ; but when ‘the other woman’ appears we get 
a study which is unusual and life-like. It is also rather new. 
The ‘other woman’ is a devoted friend of the lady whose 
affection lapses. While she robs her friend of such affection 
as the man was able to give her, she yet longs to retain the 
friendship. Her passionate rebellion against the order of 
things, which does not permit her to keep the love of her 
friend together with the love of her wooer is very well done, 
and very womanly. She is a lone young woman, and clings 
to this friendship as only a woman can cling to it. The story 
is very slight, but it is constructed skilfully, though a well 
told fishing scene is a detail to which undue prominence is 
given. The style is finished, and the saving salt of humour 
abounds. We are told of a man ‘whom the detail of life 
had finally worried out of existence;’ and are charmed by 
the phrase, while we wonder how soon his fate will be our 
own. 

Of the many who seek material for their fiction in the 
inchoate social life of Australia, Mr. E. W. Hornung is the 
most ambitious and the most subtle. He is not content 
merely to find in the bush a sufficiently remote mise-en-sceme 
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for tales of dare-devilry and crime; to make the horse-thief 
heroic, and paint with pathos the murderer’s career. He is 
not ashamed, indeed, of sensational incident; travellers are 
knifed, and stations stuck up; but side by side with such 
narrative he attempts to pierce his vein of spiritual interest, and 
to render some of the effects upon life and character of the 
return from civilisation to contact with the facts and needs of 
amore elemental existence. The incongruities of culture on 
a sheep-farm, the piquancy of Australian slang in a decorous 
English drawing-room, such are the themes which delight 
both the author and his readers. And in just this mode are 
the stories in Zhe Boss of Taroomba (London: Bliss), where 
the little musician reads Waller and Rossetti to the daughter 
of the backwoods, and passion for her beauty must needs do 
battle with irritation at her impossible criticisms. Apart from 
the ironies of this situation the story is rather thin, much 
inferior both in substance and in humour to some of Mr. 
Hornung’s earlier work. Indeed the author is compelled to 
fall back upon a buck-jumper and an Australian sheep- 
shearing, with its characteristic defiance of all the dreams of 
pastoral poetry. The account of Engelhardt’s midnight adven- 
tures with the swag-men is overdone and borders on the 
farcical, while the ultimate death of Mrs. Potter appears to be 
thrown in to restore the balance of bloodshed. But Mr. 
Hornung is entertaining even when he is improbable. 

In William Blacklock, Journalist, by T. Banks Maclachlan 
(London : Oliphant), there is a certain careful fidelity to the 
facts of press-life in this history of a journalist which inclines 
us to think that the author has written from personal experience. 
He is fond of expressing by the mouth of his characters the 
opinion that the journalistic is the finest of all careers. From 
which one may infer that he is young at it. When, however, 
the book is laid aside it leaves on the reader's mind the im- 
pression that he has been introduced to a world uncommonly 
lugubrious, sordid,and unsatisfactory. Neither Mr. Maclachlan’s 
plot nor manner call for any particular comment. Sandy Mac- 
tippie is by far the most lifelike of his characters. The book 
is not without merit and a mild and melancholy sort of 
interest. 

This latest effort of a too-productive writer, A Singular Crime 
(London: White), by Hume Nisbet, is after—a long way 
after—the manner of Zhe Moonstone. There are many murders 
in it, and the Queen’s English meets a like fate on every 
page. We understand that the stranger is not admitted to 
the precincts of the Stock Exchange. Should he read A 
Stock-Exchange Romance (London: Digby), by Bracebridge 
Hemyng, he will be more than resigned to his fate. The book 
is egregiously vulgar in execution and absurd in plot. Zhe 
Diary of a Nobody (Bristol: Arrowsmith), by George 
Grossmith and Weedon Grossmith which originally appeared 
in the pages of Punch, is marked by a mild and suburban 
humour. We frankly confess that we prefer Messrs. Grossmith 


over the footlights. 


MEMORIALS OF NAPOLEON I 


Memoirs to serve for the History of Napoleon I. from 1802 to 
1815. By Baron CLAUDE-FRANGCOIS DE MENEVAL. Trans- 
lated and annotated by ROBERT H. SHERARD. 3 vols. 
London : Hutchinson. 


Though the contents of these memoirs have to some extent 
been krown to French historians their republication in an 
English form has appeared at an opportune moment when the 
interest in Napoleon’s career seems to be greater than ever. 
At the same time it must be always borne in mind that Claude 
Francois Baron de Méneval was neither a general nor a diplo- 
matist ; he was simply private secretary to Napoleon from 1802 
until after the retreat from Moscow. He was not to any 
extent behind the scenes, he shows no statesmanlike qualities, 
and many of his assertions must be received with extreme 
caution. But though he was not versed in affairs, his narrative 
will commend itself to the general reader while the critical 
historian will carefully note the utterances of the man who saw 
Napoleon every day and who was not too overwhelmed by the 
greatness of his master to criticise many of the Emperor’s Acts. 

His memoirs reflect Napoleon’s hatred of England, and Pitt 
is accused of being the author of the War of 1803, and further 
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of being ‘completely ignorant of what is called politics 
Méneval asserts that after the Peace of Amiens Napoleon’s 
only wish was to devote all his energies to the internal re- 
organisation of his country, and that he was forced into war 
by the English Government which, not content with attempting 
to gain the French generals with gold, hired sixty assassins 
to take his life. He confirms the now recognised view that 
Napoleon’s descent on England from Boulogne was seriously 
meant, and that the invasion failed through the combina- 
tions of continental powers. A change in the wind had 
saved England for the moment, and the forward policy of Mack 
and Czartoryski did the rest. On the question of the execution 
of Enghien Méneval devotes several pages in endeavouring to 
exculpate Napoleon from the charge of murder. ‘A fatality,’ 
he says, ‘seems to have presided over the whole course of 
events in this affair.’ It is certain that the Emperor believed 
that Enghien was the chief of a conspiracy formed by the 
French exiles in London for his assassination, and that the plot 
received the encouragement of the English Government. He 
‘never doubted for a single moment that the assembly of 
exiles on the Rhine had a prince of the House of Bourbon for 
chief, and that this chief was the Duc d’Enghien,’ 

But though the refusal of the President of the Court to 
forward to Napoleon Enghien’s appeal, and the non-arrival of 
Réal at Vincennes do somewhat relieve the Emperor of the 
heavy charge against him, history will continue to regard the 
execution as a ‘political murder.’ Enghien’s death, however, 
brought with it immediate retribution, and France found 
arrayed against her the forces of an indignant Europe. 
Though Méneval’s account of the Austerlitz campaign 
does not abound in military details it forms an admirable 
supplement to the brilliant description given in Marbot’s 
memoirs. His narrative, too, of the causes of the Spanish 
War bristles with interesting episodes. That the attack 
on Spain was not only a wholesale blunder but a_ series 
of blunders in detail was Napoleon’s own opinion some years 
later, but the invasion was not, as Professor Seeley declares, 
‘a mere act of insensate violence.’ The forcible dethronement 
of the Bourbons was not caused ‘by a fixed determination on 
the part of Napoleon to remove the Bourbons from every throne 
in Europe ; that was only a secondary idea with him; it was 
rather the state of Spain that awoke his solicitude.’ Napoleon 
felt that he could not leave in weak hands a country which might 
prove formidable to himself and his successors. Spain was in 
danger from sheer weakness of falling an easy prey to England, 
Though the Spanish Princes showed servile submission to the 
Emperor, it was well known that they had wished to join the 
coalition against him. As it was his enterprise might have 
succeeded if the new combination against him had not 
attacked him during the Spanish War. In his account of 
Napoleon’s expedition to Spain Méneval draws a vivid picture 
of the fury of the Spanish population. He gives too a striking 
description of the intrigues in Paris which with the news of the 
Austrian preparations brought the Emperor back from the 
Peninsula. Talleyrand’s machinations stood revealed, and 
Napoleon at a meeting of his council became so provoked that 
he ‘threatened him with his fist’ and rated him soundly, ‘ until 
tired of dashing himself against that impassive face he gave in.’ 
The portion of these memoirs, however, which will be read with 
the deepest interest is that which refers to Napoleon’s attitude 
towards England. 

On this subject Méneval writes in a strain of misrepre- 
sentation which would delight the Parisian press of to-day, 
while his views on Pitt are in entire harmony with those now 
held by the Little England Party. His remarks should be read 
side by side with Captain Mahan’s latest and best known 
work. Méneval is naturally furious at the seizure of the 
Danish fleet-—‘ one of the most iniquitous and most barbarous 
acts of English politics—an atrocious violation of international 
law—an act of savage violence.’ He adduces numerous proofs 
of Napoleon’s determination to carry out the Berlin. Decrees in 
such a way that no loophole might be left open to English 
commerce. He declared war on Indian cashmeres, but his 
power was impotent against the tyranny of fashion and against 
routine. The Emperor threatened the Empress in vain that 
he would ‘throw her cashmere shawls into the fire’ Any one 
reading these memoirs without any previous knowledge of the 
times would rise from their perusal with the conviction that a 
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brutal, tyrannical, perfidious country called England spent the 
first fifteen years of the present century in goading a high- 
minded, philanthropic, peace-loving Emperor into war, and 
finally hounded him out of his country. The opening of 1811 
saw the beginning of Napoleon’s fall, and Méneval becomes 
more than usually interesting. Napoleon’s mistakes, venial 
before, are now serious. The invasion of Russia during the 
Spanish war was hopeless, and all through the invasion and the 
War of Liberation he committed a series of blunders, He 
ought not to have remained at Moscow, his abandonment of 
the army at Smorgoni was indefensible, it would have been 
better for him not to have concluded an armistice after Bautzen, 
he would have done wisely to make peace at Frankfort or at 
Chatillon. Méneval is unconscious of these mistakes. He 
simply declares that the allies never really wished to make 
peace, that they had determined to inflict a cruel degradation 
on France, that their illwill to Napoleon and his country was 
implacable. 

The volumes, highly interesting throughout, are so full of 
perversions of history that it is impossible to deal with them 
adequately in a short review. Méneval’s knowledge of the 
politics of his day is obviously limited. But though we need 
not attach too much importance to his views on political and 
military matters we can read with advantage ail that he tells 
us of Napoleon’s inner life. And it is in his description of the 
Emperor at home, and in his account of Napoleon’s opinions 
on various events, and of his numberless acts of thoughtfulness 
and kindness that the value of these memoirs will be found 
chiefly to lie. 


ACROSS THIBET 


Diary of a Journey across Thibet. By Captain HAMILTON 
BOWER, 17th Bengal Cavalry. With Illustrations. London : 
Rivington. 


Captain Bower's diary of his journey across Thibet, for which 
he is very properly to be rewarded by the annual gold medal of 
the Royal Geographical Society, is an account of an eminently 
successful journey from Leh in Kashmir to Ta Chen Lu in 
South Western China, across the great Thibetan plateau from 
west to east, and it gives as complete and scientific an account of 
that curious region as can be expected after such an expedition. 
The general character of the Chang as the central, northern, 
and most of the western part of Thibet is called, may be judged 
of by the fact that for three months and a half the average 
altitude of Captain Bower’s camp was 16,000 feet, that of the 
highest pass he crossed being 18,760. The whole district 
seems to have no geography, that is to say that while the 
mountains trend on the whole east and west, they have no 
defined watershed, and all the rivers end in salt lakes. The 
country is inhabited by nomads who live on their flocks, and 
the amiable race of the Chupkas who live on the nomads. 

It is ruled from Lhasa by a hierarchy of Lamas and monks, 
comprising one-sixteenth of the nation : who consent to enter- 
tain representatives of the Emperor of China at Lhasa anda 
few other towns. Chinese authority, however, seems to be con- 
fined to producing a buffer of anarchy between the two countries. 
Beyond the initial difficulty of deciding which way to go, 
and of inducing his men to keep together, Captain Bower’s 
chief obstacle seems to have been the determination of all the 
authorities to prevent his approaching Lhasa, or passing 
through the two other large towns which lay in his route. He 
wisely yielded to this opposition on the part of the Lamas, 
partly from necessity, partly because a dispute as to the way 
often enabled him to effect a compromise as to provisions ; it 
being a rule of Thibetan policy that any minor official who allows 
a foreigner to penetrate too far will lose his head whatever may 
happen to the intruder. The author has not formed a high 
opinion of the Thibetans as a people; he found them light- 
hearted and apparently simple, but lying, avaricious, and 
cowardly are among the epithets he also applies to them. No 
one who has not travelled through Thibet is qualified to contra- 
dict him ; but we could wish that he had been more lenient to 
their defects. He probably saw the worst side of their character, 
and he must have been more than human if he did not fre- 
quently lose his temper with them; at the same time he was 
a trespasser, and in intruding himself into their country was 
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violating a sentiment with which it is impossible not to 
sympathise to some extent. The lies which he met with were 
certainly of a most annoying kind. It seems to be a practice 
among Thibetans of all classes, from casual beggars to 
ambassadors of the Grand Lama, to tell a traveller every 
possible lie about Thibetan geography; every lake had 
numerous names assigned to it, and when a guide did know 
the right way he generally tried to avoid it. Pertinacity and 
science however overcame the powers of mendacity, and Captain 
Bower’s map and tables seem to show that though the proper 
names in the former may be faulty, no opportunity was lost of 
making all possible geographical and other scientific observa- 
tions. The lies however werenot all told with the same purpose, as 
the Kushok of Naksung, the official charged with the duty of 
diverting the expedition from Lhasa, saved himself the trouble 
of turning them back by allowing them to resume their original 
direction after making eight retrograde marches, and made 
requisitions for supplies for their benefit in a manner which 
was unknown to, and would have been decidedly disapproved 
of, by his superiors. Captain Bower, fairly enough, took ad- 
vantage of this fact to hold him to a proper performance of 
his promises. A close observation was made of the fauna 
and flora of the district, both from a sporting and scientific 
point of view. The yak seems to be the typical Thibetan 
animal ; he is exceedingly common, both in a wild and a tame 
state. Dr. Thorold, Captain Bower’s only European com- 
panion, had the good fortune to secure for the first time on 
record specimens of the cervus Thoroldi and the ursus 
pruinosus. He also made a complete collection of the few 
flowering plants which were to be met with. Captain Bower's 
modesty prevents him from dwelling to an adequate extent 
on the difficulties he overcame, though even to a superficial 
reader it must be obvious that they were both numerous and 
serious. The book closes with a table of observations of 
various kinds, and is altogether a performance in every way 
worthy of being the record of one of the best explorations 
of recent times. 


RECENT VERSE 


Sir Dunstan's Daughter, and other Poems. By ALFRED 
SMYTHE, F.R.G.S. London: Digby. 

Dove Sono. London: Kegan Paul. : 

The Chameleon’s Dish: together with other Poems. By THEO- 
DORE TILTON. London: Unwin. 

Quorsum ? The Cry of Human Suffering. By FREDERICK W, 
RaGG, M.A. London: Rivington. 

The Fairest of the Angels; and other Verse. By MARY COL- 
BORNE-VEEL. London: Cox. 

Confessions of a Poet. By F. HARALD WILLIAMS. London: 
Hutchinson. 

A Ballad of a Jester; and other Poems. By J. R. WiLLIAMSON, 
Manchester : Heywood. 

Poetry, The Press and the Pulpit. By a Village Peasant. 
London: Digby. 

Mr. Alfred Smythe, F.R.G.S., informs us in a self-satisfied 
preface that owing to the encouragement he has received he is 
‘led to seek a wider area by casting these crumbs upon the 
world’s waters.’ He is certainly prodigal enough of his broken 
victuals in this pretentious volume. We cannot say we have 
read the whole of ‘Sir Dunstan’s Daughter’ (which extends to 
some eighty twaddling pages), but we reached the following 
passage, descriptive of a lady and her horse: 


See her on her chestnut charger, 
Of a truth a noble blood— 

With a love than most men’s larger— 
Pick of all Sir Dunstan's stud ! 

Type of strength with lordly muscle, 
Stately action, noble head ; 

Cased with traps that clink and rustle 


(like those, we presume, which formed part of the far-famed 
equipment of the White Knight in Alice in Wonderland) 


As the beast in canter sped. 

Glib were lips that could have counted 
The perfections of her face, 

As she passed them, queenly mounted, 
With a saddle ease and grace. 
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Bold were hearts that would _have ventured 
In their depths to criticise ; 


(and yet, oddly enough, we feel no qualms about doing so) 


Such must Beauty soon have censured, 
And with lip of scorn despise. 


Mr. Smythe’s ‘ other poems’ exhibit the same futile fluency 
and indifference to all grammatical considerations as the above 
‘elegant extract.’ We love them not, and we have no hesita- 
tion in letting their author know it. 

The title of Dove Sono suggests that its writer, like the hero 
of a recent popular melody, ‘Dunno where ’e are.’ He is, 
without doubt, an exceedingly mysterious person, being unpro- 
vided even with a pseudonym, while a large number of his 
verses are designated only by asterisks. The first of these * * * 
(1883-1894) is a dreary and inconsequent love-story, written in 
bad Browningese, of which these lines, of more than Cimmerian 
obscurity, may be not unfairly taken as a sample : 

Deeper in the bog 
I sink, what firefly far, what boundless fog 
From the sick morass of a shallow mind, 
What whining fancies, for the morning wind 
To sweep, emotions all alike being vain, 
Into the old indifference again. 


‘Caged Skylarks’ and ‘Amongst Old Letters’ are less ambi- 
tious and more successful, and * * * (1888) is not wholly 
without merit ; but we cannot away with * * * (1889) ** * 
(1890) and * * * (1891). 

Mr. Theodore Tilton’s book of ‘ Lyrics and Ballads, founded 
on the Hopes and Illusions of Mankind’ has seen the light 
before, but now comes out again in a new edition, furnished 
‘with preface, footnotes, and appendix’ like a fourth form 
classic, under the eccentric name of Zhe Chameleon’s Dish. 
‘Carl Olafs Chronicle’ occupies about half of it—a long dull 
poem in straggling unkempt metres like those beloved of 
Southey. Its local colour—that of Norway—is doubtless of 
unimpeachable accuracy, but this kind of thing (each numeral 
corresponding with a separate annotation) is just a little 
exasperating : 

For once, in dread of Ragnarok! 
I swam the Ormt,? 
I leapt the Kormt,3 
I plunged into Ginunga-gap ; 4 
I risked all hazard and mishap, 
To reach the brink of Mimir’s well.5 
Sir Edwin Arnold will really have to look to his laurels, in view 
of such an alarming display of erudition. The rest of the 
volume, which consists largely of padding, need not detain us 
further. 

Mr. Ragg must excuse us if we say that his title ‘Quorsum ?’ 
aptly summarises, in a single word, the judgment we feel 
impellei! to pass upon his poetry. ‘To what end,’ indeed, is a 
volume of this kind written? And if it must be written at all, 
why not in prose, rather than in awkward blank verse with 


. » » length and dearth, and length and dearth through all 


to quote one of the author's own lines? Mr. Ragg has evidently 
read Zhe Excursion, and has succeeded in copying the defects, 
without achieving the excellences, of Wordsworth’s remarkable 


poem. 
That eve they7sat around the Priest, and begged 
Rehearsal of some tale to pass the hour 
While eve was darkening to the deep of night. 


We know that Priest: he ccmes ftcm Rydal. And (with all 
due deference to Mr. Ragg) we have not the very slightest 
desire to hear that Tale. 

The Fairest of the Angels is the name given by Miss 
Colborne-Veel to a modest little collection of poems, many of 
which have appeared, as her prefatory note states, in the 
columns of the Canterbury (N.Z.) Weekly Press. They have a 
quiet charm of their own, and we have read some of them with 
considerable pleasure. Such verses as ‘Her Secret’ and ‘ For 
Young Love’s Sake’ strike a note of genuine pathos: while 
‘The Pets’ Cemetery’ is quaintly humorous, and ‘In Apia’s 
Bay’ not ungenerous in its patriotism. 

It is difficult to know what to make of Mr. F. Harald 
Williams, whose Confessions of a Poet reveal at once a striking 
power of handling a great variety of metres (after a method, 
which, Mr. Lewis Morris darkly says, ‘is very much your 
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own’) and a total absence of that gift of selection which 
characterises the true artist. He evidently writes with a fatal 
facility—like Lucilius in Horace’s satire : 


. . . fuit hoe vitiosus : in hora saepe ducentos, 
ut magnum, versus dictabat stans pede in uno— 
and, we should guess, seldom or never stays to revise what he 
has written. He humbly requests us in his preface ‘to read 
“ The Light of the Amethyst” and “ The Pilgrim of Eternity,”’ 
which, together with certain poems called ‘ Babydom’ and 
‘ Dreamland,’ he regards as the plums of his too substantial 
pudding. We have conscientiously done so, but we see no 
reason to modify the above expressed opinion. Nor are we 
moved thereto by the numerous laudatory notices of other 
works by Mr. Williams, from the pens of Bishops, Bodleian 
librarians, and Bampton lecturers, which adorn the present 
volume. 

A Ballad of a Jester, and other Poems, is a prettily got-up 
book, with a liberal allowance of margin to a somewhat attenu- 
ated streamlet of text. Its contents, for the most part, do not 
call for any special mention ; but Mr. Williamson may be con- 
gratulated on the lines entitled ‘A Vigil,’ in which a father’s 
thoughts, as he looks at his sleeping child, are clothed in felici- 
tous language, and there is a good deal of vigour in ‘ Every Inch 
a King’ and ‘A Phantom Banquet.’ 

The remarks of ‘A Village Peasant’ upon the poets, 
preachers, and journalists of the day are excruciatingly funny. 
This, for example, is the apostrophe addressed by him to the 
proprietor of 77¢. Bits— 

Newnes, noble-hearted, shine, for ever shine, 
Though not of royal, yet of hallowed line. 


and here is a delightful passage upon the eloquent gentleman 
who occupies the pulpit at the City Temple : 


Serene, and strong, and manly, great, and free, 
P. breathes the air of purest liberty ; 

The bracing atmosphere of Beulah land. 

On hills delectable he takes his stand, 

And to the wayward pilgrims who pass by 
Directs their footsteps, shows their destiny, 

He stands alone, a star serenely bright, 

A prodigy in thought and moral might. 


ISRAEL IN EGYPT 


An Atlas of Ancient Egypt. Special Publication of the Com- 
mittee of the Egypt Exploration Fund. London: Kegan 
Paul ; Quaritch ; Asher ; and 37 Great Russell Street. 


Every one who has followed the progress of archeological 
discovery is aware of the splendid results which have followed 
the ingenious diggings of the Egypt Exploration Fund during 
the past dozen years. Zoan (Tanis) has been explored and 
Naucratis recovered by Mr. Petrie; Pithom, the store-city of 
Exodus, has been identified by M. Naville, and the very straw- 
less brick treasuries of Pharaoh laid bare to the view of ali, not 
far from the mounds where Sir Garnet Wolseley destroyed the 
hopes of Arabi; whilst Goshen and the shrine of Saft el- Henneh, 
Onias’s city and the Mound of the Jew, and the great temple 
of Bubastis are among M. Naville’s later fields of successful 
excavation. All these momentous discoveries and their fruits 
in inscriptions, sculpture, and pottery may be studied in detail 
in the exhaustive memoirs published by the Egypt Exploration 
Fund. But the dominant feature in this series of explorations, 
and the feature which has chiefly interested the non- Egyptolo- 
gical public, has been the light they have thrown upon the 
sojourn of the Israelites in the land of bondage, and especially 
the theory which M. Naville has framed of the route cf the 
Exodus. His identifications of Pithom, Succoth, Etham, Pi- 
hahiroth, and Migdol have been disputed, and some of them 
are confessedly conjectural ; but his chart of the route and the 
crossing of the ancient head of the Red Sea near Lake Timsah 
has found many supporters and is said to be the best working 
theory at present in the field. However this may be, all 
Biblical students as well as Egyptologists will be glad to 
possess the clear and detailed map of the Exodus, according 
to M. Naville, which the Egypt Exploration Fund has included 
in the admirable little A//as it has just issued, together with a 
brief but sufficient summary of the arguments in favour of the 
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theory. The compilers state the case fairly enough, and are 
careful to indicate the points which have been contested. 

The A¢/as, however, is much more than an aid to Biblical 
study, though it is that in no small degree. It happened that 
the earlier discoveries of the Fund were on the ground once 
connected with the Hebrew occupation of Goshen, but its field 
embraces the whole of Egyptian archeology, and its latest 
labours have been in the rock tombs of Beni Hasan. In the 
same way, though the most prominent and most popular feature 
in the Ad/as is the identification of Biblical sites in the Delta 
and along the line of the Fresh Water Canal, its scope includes 
the whole Nile valley as far south as Khartfim. The four maps 
of the Nile, giving all the ancient sites, will be found the best 
that have yet been published. They are admirably drawn, the 
names are boldly written in their various forms (ancient 
Egyptian, Greek, and modern Arabic, but of course all in 
Roman letters), and a useful list of the nomes and local deities 
is printed opposite each section. A very fair map of modern 
Egypt supplies the physical features omitted in the ancient 
part, but it is to be regretted that the spelling of modern 
names in the two is inconsistent, and has rendered two indexes 
necessary. Whilst they were about it the Committee might 
surely have adopted an identical orthography in both ancient 
and modern maps. With this small reservation, the Aé/as 
deserves the highest commendation. It will be of the greatest 
use to students of ancient Egypt as well as to all who are 
interested in the bearings of Egyptological discovery upon the 
Bible. 


OLD AND NEW 


It was difficult to understand how Mr. Ferrar Fenton’s S¢%. 
Pauls Epistles in Modern English (London: Digby) could 
have reached a fourth edition, till we read in the preface that 
the expense was borne by four nameless admirers, the resources 
of the author having been exhausted in the three previous 
editions. It was not easy to imagine an English public 
demanding four editions of a work so unnecessary and so 
incoherent. Indeed, the language in which Mr. Fenton 
describes the Authorised Version, ‘the stammering babble of 
that infantile dialect to which silly pedantry has restrained him 
(St. Paul) in the hands of all translators before myself, is a 
much more accurate description of his own production. Nor 
can we profess to understand the curious and inconsequent 
theories as to the position of St. Paul with regard to morals 
and modern physical science which, as we are told, Mr. Fenton 
is ‘the first to point out.’ The peculiar character of the new 
translation is perhaps partially explained by the fact that 
Mr. Fenton since he was twenty years of age has ‘never read 
the New Testament except in the Greek.’ Its quality and the 
superiority of ‘the language of our daily life,’ as Mr. Fenton is 
pleased to write it, ‘to the infantile dialect of the current 
versions’ may best be sampled by quoting Mr. Fenton's 
rendering of a famous passage in Ephesians: ‘For with us 
the struggle is not against blood and flesh, but against the 
sovereignties, against the powers, against the great kings of 
this age, against the spirits of the wicked amongst the celestials 
. . . lifting up over all the big shield of the faith, on which you 
will be able to exhaust all the blazing artillery of the wicked, 
etc. etc. Comment on the contrast is superfluous; we can 
only hope that no unkind admirer will help Mr. Fenton to carry 
out his threat of inflicting upon us the remaining books of 
Scripture in the same unholy jargon. 

The next book on our list is in every way a contrast. Lady 
Isabel Margesson is one of the leaders of the Parents’ Educa- 
tional Union which under the guidance of Miss‘Charlotte Mason 
is trying to improve the system of education for the children of 
the better classes. Shehas gathered together in this delightful 
Handbook of Natural History for the Use o, Beginners 
(London : Philip) some dozen papers on the right way of study- 
ing natural history ‘ for the help of those who wish to know 
something of the Natural World, but have no definite notion as 
to how to begin.’ The writers are all experts in their several 
subjects, and Sir M. E. Grant Duffsums up their chief points in 
an interesting preface, adding some valuable if rather caustic 
remarks of his own as to the tendencies of modern education. 
Space does not allow us to give that full account of the papers 
themselves which, brief as they are, they so thoroughly deserve» 
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but the keynote of the whole may be found in Professor Geddes’s 
admirable chapter on The Study of Flowers, where he asks his 
young readers to study plants as ‘moving, feeling, feeding, 
breathing, struggling creatures.’ There can be no doubt that 
young learners (and old’ones too) who pursue this study in the 
spirit, and on the lines here so wisely and so lucidly laid down, 
will gain a knowledge and grasp of the living world of nature 
such as no mere Doctor of Science who confines himself to 
text-books can ever hope to attain. The working of these 
principles in the ordinary education of children is set forth by 
the same editor in a short pamphlet of some forty pages 7he 
Principles and Practical Working of the New Education 
(London: same publishers), and all parents would do well to 
ponder deeply the valuable suggestions it contains. 

Messrs. Blackie & Son are to be thanked for commencing 
the publication in parts of Professor Kerner’s Natural History 
of Plants. It is the most popular scientific work (combined 
with accuracy) which is known in learned Germany, and the 
Pflanzenleben has had a most extensive circulation. Professor 
Oliver, of University College, London, has undertaken the 
translation of the work, which will soon take an equally high 
stand among general readers in this country. Botany was, by 
the publication of the older works, looked upon as rather a dry 
science, and botanists’ pocket-books are too contracted. But 
here we are glad to welcome a splendid course of study which 
will attract as well as instruct the reader. The adaptations of 
plants to their circumstances and conditions of life are described 
with great clearness, ability, and interest ; and these descrip- 
tions are brought out the more lucidly by a great number of 
excellent illustrations. These drawings have no ‘after So-and- 
So’ appended in brackets : but they are all executed under the 
author’s own supervision. The coloured plates are especially 
beautiful, from the lithograph works at Leipzig. These are of 
much scientific value as exhibiting the plants in their natural 
surroundings. In the two opening parts are admirable coloured 
plates of Swarm Spores, the Queen of the Night, and the 
Feather Grass of a Russian steppe. The study of plants in 
ancient and modern times makes a pleasant introduction to 
the study; and the author takes as his text for the work: 
‘ Prove all things ; hold fast that which is good.’ The reader 
is then ushered into the field of cells and protoplasm as the 
seat of life. Absorption of nutriment is next dealt with, a clear 
explanation being given of the relations of the position of foliage- 
leaves to that of absorbent roots. An especially interesting 
chapter is given on plants with traps and pitfalls to ensnare 
animals. This reminds us of the cautious answer given by a 
plain Highland gardener to Sir Douglas Maclagan, who pointed 
out the sundew as a plant that devoured insects: ‘ Eat flees ?’ 
he said ; ‘ perfect suppersteeshin!’ Professor Kerner’s book in 
English garb offers exceedingly well ; he has written a book 
which, while serving as a source of knowledge to specialists 
and scholars, is also suitable for the many who, though com- 
pelled to follow some practical calling, still take an interest in 
botany, and who wish to obtain information of the progress of 
this ever fresh science. 

Trusts, Pools, and Corners, by J. Stephen Jeans (Methuen), 
is a fair exposition of the case for and against trusts and 
combinations, with a strong bias against them. In conse- 
quence of this bias Mr. Jeans scarcely discriminates sufficiently 
between combinations or pools for the regulation of prices and 
production, which are often beneficial, and corners, which are 
created simply to get the advantage of a fictitious and tem- 
porary level of prices. With reference to the copper ring, Mr. 
Jeans has fallen into a strange error. He says : ‘ The opera- 
tions of this combination were purely speculative, and they 
were from every point of view entirely indefensible. The 
parties who originated the movement were not themselves 
concerned in the product to be handled, either as consumers or 
producers.’ The fact is that the Societé des Metaux, of which 
M. Secretan was the head, at that time consumed about half 
the world’s annual production of copper. It was in consequence 
of the difficulties with which he met when he required the metal 
for his company that M. Secretan originated the idea of con- 
trolling the output. That the syndicate went far beyond the 
original intentions may be, but in its inception the idea was to 
protect the largest individual consumer against the producers 
who were in the habit of putting up prices against him. It is 
also not generally known that the syndicate had complete 
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success almost within its grasp, when an eminent financial 
house which had been in the ‘ deal’ ignobly ‘ ratted,’ and sold 
an enormous bear of Rio Tinto shares! The fall in these 
shares, by leading people to suppose that the syndicate could 
not carry out its contracts with the copper-producing companies, 
changed the whole situation, and caused the collapse of 1889, 
in which the Comptoir d’Escompte was also obliged to liqui- 
date. That any attempt to control the world’s output of copper 
at prices varying from {60 to £70 per ton must fail eventually 
is obvious, but that the copper ring lasted for eighteen months 
is proof that it had some basis for its operations. 

The booklet entitled Botanical Charts and Definitions 
(London: Philip), and compiled by the Misses Brooke, seems to 
be very useful for the projected purpose. Beginners can here 
find directions for chronicling a clear view of the classification 
of flowers according to the natural system, as well as a distinct 
idea of the relation of the parts of a plant, together with the 
meaning of the terms used in describing it. We have also 
received Sir Walter Scott’s Woodstock (London : Black), with 
illustrations by Stanley Berkeley, making the 21st volume of 
the admirable Dryburgh Edition ; Young Musgrave, by Mrs. 
Oliphant, in Macmillan’s three-and-sixpenny library ; new and 
cheap editions of Zhe Private Life of an Eminent Politician by 
Edouard Rod ; The Harlequin Opal, by Fergus Hume, and An 
American Monte Christo by Julian Hawthorne (London: W. 
H. Allen) ; Tommy Upmore (London: Sampson Low), the last 
addition to the cheap series of Mr. Blackmore’s novels ; and 
Sguares and Circles; or, Profession and Preferment, by the 
author of Nemo Academy. 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK 


FicTIoNn 


Adela’s Ordeal. ¥liorence Warden. Stevens. 

‘Have ye Read It?’ Look Sharp’ Mrs. R. W. Woods. 
Leadenhall Press. 

Sojourners Together. ¥Frankfort Moore. Hutchinson. 

Sweet Peas. Sybil Reid. Remington. 

The Game of Life. Darby Dale. 3 vols. Hutchinson. 


TRAVEL 


Adriatica. Percy Pinkerton. Bird. 
Beyond the Rockies. Charles Augustus Stoddard. Low. 
Sunrise Land. Rambles in Eastern England. Mrs. Alfred 
Berlyn. (‘Vera.’) Jarrold. 
Texan Ranch Life. Mary Jaques. Cox. 
The Clyde and the Western Highlands. Robert Walker. 
Virtue. 
BroGRAPHY 


Rulers of India: Lord Amherst. Mrs. Anne Thackeray 
Ritchie and R. Evans. Clarendon Press. 


THEOLOGY 


The Apostles’ Creed. Professor Swete. Clay. 
Voices and Silences. The Dean of Gloucester. Isbister. 


History 


The Divided Irish. An Historical Sketch. Hon. Albert S. G. 
Canning. W. H. Allen. 


MISCELLANEA 


Agricultural Zoology. Dr. J. Ritzema. Translated by Pro- 
fessor Ainsworth. Chapman. 

Border Lands. ®. M. Bingley. Frowde. 

Deaf-Mutism. Dr. Holger Mygind. Redman. 

Drill for the Standards. A. Alexander. Philip. 

Humours and Oddities of the London Police Court. Edited by 
Dogberry. Leadenhall Press. 

Notes on Antiquities in Ramannadesa. Major Temple. Luzac. 

Philosophical Remains of George Croom Robertson. Edited by 
Professor Bain and T. Whitaker. Norgate. 

Schillers Wilhelm Tell, and Die Jungfrau von Orléans. Edited 
by Anton Ulrich. Norgate. 

Socialism or Protection? Which is it to Be? M.H. Leaden- 
hall Press. 

Some Morphological Lectures Taught by Human Variations. 
Professor Macalister. Frowde. 

Studia Sinaitica. Vols. 1. and II. Edited by Agnes Lewis 
and Margaret Gibson. Clay. 

The Royal Natural History. Edited by R. Lydekker. With 
Preface by R. L. Slater. Vol. 1. Warne. 

The Stories of the Ramayana and the Mahabharata. J. C. 
Oman. Bell. 
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The World’s Malady: Its Root and Remedy. Marshall. 
The Yellow Book. Vol. 11. July. Mathews. 


ForEIGN 


Alessandro Manzoi. WU. Key. Stockholm: Norstedt. 

Deracine. Jean Pommerol. Paris: Chailley. 

Dernicre pensée. Pierre Mael. Paris : Ollendorff. 

Diccionario de antigtiedades cristianas. M. el A. Martigny. 
Madrid : Rivadeneyra. 

Diderot. M.J. Reinach. Paris: Hachette. 

Froissart. Mme. Darmesteter. Paris: Hachette. 

I nostri figlt. Cordelia. Milano: Treves. 

La riforma sociale in Italia. M. Siotto Pindor. Firenze: 
Paggi. 

Les Medicins grecs. Paris: Hachette. 

L’Eternelle poupée. Jules Bois. Paris : Ollendorff. 

Portratts intimes. Adolphe Brisson. Paris: Colin. 

Storia della poesia persiana. |. Pizzi. T. 1. Torino: Unione 
tip. 

Suzanne Herbain. Ed. Cadol. Paris: Lévy. 

Villegiature. Comédie en un acte. Henry Meilhac. Paris: 
Lévy. 

Zusammangewuerfelt, A, Her. Dresden: Pierson. 





NOTICE 


Literary contributions must be addressed to the Edttorial 
Office at Abbey Buildings, Princes Street, Westminster, and tt 
is particularly asked that they may not be sent to115 Fleet 
Street, which is the Publishing and Advertisement Office only. 

The Editor cannot undertake to return rejected communtica- 
tions, but he will endeavour to do so if stamps are enclosed 
All communications must be marked at the back with the name 
and address of the contributor. If this is not done return be- 
comes almost impossible, and connection between the contributor 
and his MSS. is apt to be lost. 

Receipt of a proof by a contributor must not be regarded as 
evidence of acceptance of an article; the only evidence of accept: 
ance which will be recognised ts publication. 

Business communications must be addressed to ‘ The Manager 
at 115 Fleet Street, E.C., and cheques and Post Office orders 
must be made payable to‘ The Manager, and crossed ‘ Goslinges 
and Sharpe.’ 

Terms of Subscription :—For the United Kingdom, £1 6s. 
per annum; all other countries throughout the world, 
£1 10s. 4d.; or for six months at half these rates. Subscrip- 
tions payable in advance. 

















CHOLERA & FEVERS PREVENTED. 


fé ) 
SANITAS’. DISINFECTANTS 


Kill all Disease Germs. 
Fragrant, Non-poisonous, and do not stain. 





Fluid, Oil, Emulsion, Powder and Soaps, 
and Appliances for all purposes 
SEND FOR PAMPHLET 
The SANITAS Co., Ld., Bethnal Green, London, €. 





FARLS COURT INDUSTRIAL EXHIBITION 


ALL ROADS LEAD TO EARLS COURT. 


FERNS AND FLOWERS at EARLS COURT 
ILLUMINATIONS at FARLS COURT 
H.M, COLDSTREAM GUARDS at EARLS COURT 
H.M. SCOTS GUARDS BAND at EARLS COURT 
ROYAL MARINE BAND at EARLS COURT 
(Chatham Division) 
BOYTON’S WATER SHOW at EARLS COURT 
SHOOTING THE CHUTE at EARLS COURT 
TABLEAUX VIVANTS at EARLS COURT 
EXHIBITION ORCHESTRA at KARLS COURT 
GIGANTIC WHEEL at EARLS COURT 
EXQUISITE GARDENS at EARLS COURT 
ORGAN RECITALS at EARLS COURT 
PICTURES AND STATUARY, etc. at EARLS COURT 
MUSICAL SKETCHES at EARLS COURT 


GRAND MILITARY TOURNAMENT, ELECTROPHONE, 
Ant House, Switchback, Rifle Ranges, etc. 
And many other attractions and novelties. 

The EXHIBITION will be OPEN from 11 a.m to rr p.m. 
Admission to the Exhitition Buildings, Fine Art Galleries, Central and 
Western Gardens, from 11 a.m. to rt p.m., one of 2000 Free Seats to 
Captain Boyton's World's Water Show, and one of tooo Free 
Admissions to the Military Tournament at 4.30 and 7.30 p.m, 
may be secured for 
ONE SHILLING. 

SEASON TICKETS, tos, 6d. 
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